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A Narrative of the Campaigh in India, which terminated the 
War with Tippoo Sultan, in 1792. With Maps and Plans 
illuftrative of the Subject, and a View of Seringapatam. By 
Major Dirom, Deputy Adjutant General of his Majefty’s 
Forces in Indias 4to. 11.15. Boards, Fadem 1793. 


HERE is not a more difficult tafk than to write at once 

for a profeflion and for the public; on the elegance of a 

polifhed ftyle to engraft the harfh and unmanageable vocabu- 

lary of technical language; and while facts are detailed with 

a fufficient degree of minutenefs to be particularly ufeful, ftill 

to enliven the narrative in fuch a manner, that to general rea< 
ders it fhall not prove difgufting. 

To fay that our author-appears to have accomplithed this 
difficult object is a very high commendation; and yet, from 
our own experience, we can fafely pay him this compli- 
ment. Though evidently adapted to the inftruction of mili- 
tary readers, the narrative never feemed to languifh during 
our perufal of it. Inftead of becoming tedious (as is generally 
the cafe) by the minutenefs of detail, it is rather more inter 
éfting from that circumftance; and the military tranfaGions: 
are agreeably interrupted by remarks on the manners of the 
people, and occafional fketches of the country; and, as that 
part of India was previoufly but little known to Europeans, 
fuch remarks are the more agreeable; and we could even have 
wifhed that they more frequently occurred. 

After a very brief ftatement of the leading fa€ts in the cam- 
paign of 1791,major Dirom’s Narrative may be faid properly 
to commence with the retreat of lord Cornwallis from Serin- 
gapatam, on the 6thof June. The arrangements for the en- 
fuing campaign are next detailed, and appear, in fact, to have 
been very judicious. ‘The reduction of the forts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bangalore was the next principal object; the ac- 
count of the taking of Nundydroog is particularly curious and 
interefting. 


* Nundydroog, the capital of a large and valuable diftri@, is 
built on the fummit of a mountain about one thoufand feven hun- 
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dred feet in height, three-fourths of its circumference being ab- 
folately inacceflible, and the only face on which it can be afcend- 
ed protected by two excellent walls, and an outwork which cover- 
ed the gateway, and afforded a formidable flank fire. The foun- 
dation for athird wall had been dug, but, in the ftate of many of 
the other forts, the fuddennefs of the war had not given the Sul- 
tan time to complete the plan. This fort, however, in point of 
flrength, ranked after Savendroog, Chittledroog, and Kiftnaghery, 
and ftood a fiege worthy of the garrifon which Tippoo had placed 
in it for its defence. 

‘ The firft oojeé& was to cut and form a road to the top of a hill 
adjoining to the mountain, upon which a battery was erected, and 
guns brought. up with infinite labour. ‘This done, it was expect 
ed the place might be immediately breached, and carried by af- 
fault ; but unfortunately the hill, which feemed fo favourably fitu- 
ated to bring the. fiege to a fpeedy termination, was found to be 
too diftant, and the battery was not effectual in even taking off 
the defences of the fort. 

« There was no alternative, but to abandon the attack, or at- 
tempt to work up the face of this fteep and rugged mountain, to 
within breaching diftance of the fort. This arduous undertaking 
was adopted, rather than leave a poft of fuch confequence in the 
poffeffion of the enemy, and encourage them by an inftance of our 
troops being foiled in the attack of a fortified place, which had 
not yet happened curing the war. 

‘ The exertions required to form a gun-road, and erect bate 
teries on the face of this mountain, furpaffed whatever had been 
known in any former fiege in India; and fuch was the fteepnefs 
of the.afcent, that the battering guns could not have been drawn 
wp without the affiflance of elephants; whiofe ftrength, fagacity, 
and patient docility, can only be known to thofe who have feen 
them employed in the Indian armies. 

* During a fortnight that the troops were employed in this laft 
arduous work, a continual fire was kept up on them from the fort. 
The cannon fhot, directed from fo great a height, feldom took 
effet ; but they were feverely annoyed by ginjall, or-wall-pieces, 
which are in general ufe among the native powers in the defence 
of forts, and throw a buliet of ‘tenbdarisle fize, with much accu. 
racy, to a great diftance. 

The batteries formed, two breaches were made; one on the 
re-entering angle of the outwork, the other in the curtain of the 
outer wall; but the inner wall, at the diitance of eighty yards, 
could not be touched by our fhot. 

‘ On the place being breached, major Gowdie fummoned the 
bukthey to furrender; who refufing in firm but polite terms, the 
major, with great humanity, made him an offer to fend out the 
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women, and thofe perfons who did not carry arms, that they might 
not fuffer in the afiault. Of this offer the killedar faid he would 
avail himfelf, but afterwards unaccountably neglefed. 

‘ The breaches being reported praéticable, lord Cornwallis, on 
the 17th of Odtober, detached the flank companies of the 36th 
and 71ft regiments to lead the affault; and general Medows hav- 
ing, with his ufual zeal, made offer of his fervices, went to com- 
mand the detachmeatithat was engaged in this important enter= 
prize. 

« On the 18th of O&tober lord Cornwallis, with a view to in- 
timidate the garrifon, encamped with the army within four miles 
of Nundydroog ; and having examined the breaches, directed, in 
order to render them more practicable, and to take off fome ad- 
joining defences, that the firing fhould be continued from the 
batteries till night, when the rifing of the moon fhould be the 
fignal for the affault. 

“ It was determined to ftorm the biti: and attempt to car 
ry the inner wall by efcalade; but ifthe attempt fhould not meet 
with that fuccefs which the boldnefs of the meafure deferved, it 
was at leaft thought practicable to make a lodgment behind a ca= 
valier between the walls, and proceed from thence in the regular 
attack of the inner wall. 

‘ The trench dug for the foundation of the third wall, within 
a hundred yards of that which was breached, having been formed 
into an advanced parallel, the flank companies had been lodged 
in it before day-break on the morning of the 18th, that they might 
be in readinefs to advance early in the evening; but it was after- 
wards judged more expedient to defer the affault till towards mid- 
night, when the garrifon would be probably lefs prepared, and 
the affailants have the advantage of a clearer moonlight. 

‘ Captain Robertfon, the Senibs officer of the flaink k companies, 
was to lead the grenadiers of the 36th and 71ft regiments to the 
breach in the curtain. Captain Burne, of the 36th; the next fe- 
nior officer, declining to quit his grenadier company, at the head 
of which he had diftinguifhed himfelf during the war, the light 
companies were to be led by captain Hart to the breach in the 
outwork, The flank companies of the 4th European regiment, 
commanded by captain Dovegon, were to follow with ladders, for 
efcalading the inner wall. 

‘ The difpofition above flated, and every preparation, having 
been made for the affault, the time had almoft approached, when 
fome perfon unthinkingly mentioned, in the hearing of the troops, 
that a mine was reported to be near the breach. General Me 
dows, with that promptitude which marks his charatter, replied, 
«* if there be a mine, it muft be a mine of gold.”? The orders 
being given, the troops moved out from the right and left of the 
paiallel, and rufhed forward to the affaulr, 
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‘ The vigilance of the enemy foon difcovered the aflailants.— 
The fort was inftantly illuminated with blue lights, and a heavy 
fire of cannon, mufquetry, and rockets, opened from the works. 
The fire from the garrifon was luckily ill-dire€ted, but the large 
ftoncs which were thrown down from the hill, acquiring great- vee 
locity as they bounded from the rock in their defcent, were ex- 
tremely formidable, and attended with more cestain effect. The 
ftorming party, however, foon mounted both the breaches, and 
purfued the enémy fo clofely, as to prevent their effectually bar- 
ricading the gate of the inner wall. This was forced open with 
fome difficulty, and the troops entered the hody of the place. 

‘ The carnage which muft have enfued in clearing the fort of 
the enemy, was prevented partly by a number of the garrifon ef- 
caping by ropes and ladders over a low part of the wall; but 
chiefly by the exertions of captain Robertfon; who, feeing the 
place was carried, turned all his attention to preferving order, and 
preventing the unneceflary effufion of blood. ‘To his humanity 
the. bukfhey and killedar owed their lives; and of the garrifon 
there were only about forty men killed and wounded.. 

‘ The flank companies, which formed the ftorming party, had 
two men killed, and twenty-ercht wounded ; the latter chiefly from 
bruifes by the ftones thrown from the rock. ‘The lofs during the 
fiege was, in all, forty Europeans, and eighty Sepoys and pio- 
neers killed and wounded. Captain Read, who had exerted him- 
felf with great fuccefs, was feverely but not dangeroufly wound- 
ed, in carrying on the approach up the face of the hill. Brigade 
major Cranifton, and lieutenant Hill of the Bengal artillery, were 
alfo flightly wounded. 

Nundydroog, defended by feventeen pieces of cannon, chiefly 
fron guns, of a large calibre, tmproved by its late works, and 
well garrifoned, was thus taken by regular attack in the courfe 
of three weeks, although of fuch ftrength that it was not yielded 
to Hyder by the Mahrattas till after a tedious blockade of three 
years }” 


The following extra€t contains a few particulars relative to 
the Nizam. 


« There was ftill one more junétion expeSted ; the army of the 
Soubah or Nizam from Gurramcondah. Having left a ftronger 
force in pofeflion of the lower fort, and for the blockade of the 
_ place, the prince advanced again to join lord Cornwallis, and de- 
tained his lordthip fome days longer than would have been necef- 
ary in the neighbourhood of Outredroog. 

‘ On the 2gth of January, lord Cornwallis having received ac- 
counts of the approach of that army, went to meet his highnefs 
the prince, by appointment, at Magré, about fix miles in the rear 
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of his lordfhip’s camp, accompanied by general Medows, and the 
officers of their fuite, and efcorted by colonel Floyd, with part of 
the 1gth dragoons, and the body guards. Guns were prepared to 
fire a falute on the right of the line, and the flank companies of 
the firft brigadé, with the bands of mulic of the 36th and 52d re- 
giments, were ordered to the place where the tents were to be 


pitched, in order ro receive the prince with every poffible maek 


of diltinction. His lordfhip, after waiting feverai hours a: Maeré, 


expofed to the fun, rode on fome miles farther, to meet the 
prince. Repeated meflages were brought that he was approach. 
ing, and feveral queitions afked as to tie form of his reception. 
At length, after a moft tirefome day, the prince, the miniiter, and 
their principal attendants, on their elephants, arrived, accom- 
panied by a large bady of his horfe. Hurry Punt, who had gone 
to meet his highnefs, in order to add to his own confequence, un- 
dertook the ceremonies of the introduction, and iad contributed 
nota little to the delay. The fun was fet before thefe great men 
defcended from their elephants; there was no time for paying the 
intended compliments to the prince, nor even for pitching a tent, 
which he had with him; fo that, after fome converfation ftanding 
on foot, it was neceffary to conclude the conference. Lord Corn- 
wallis had along way to return to his camp in the dark, and the 
prince had to blame his own delay for the inconvenience of hav- 
ing to take up his ground of encampment after daylight, 

‘ This young man appeared to be about. twenty years of age, 
not very tall, but extremely corpulent. He had a heavy look ; 
with the appearance, however, of good-nature, and good fenfe. 
The minifter, about fixty years of age, who occafionally prompt- 
ed or fpoke for the prince, is a man of great and eftablithed ta- 
Jents. He had all the appearance of a fhrewd and able courtier, 
poffefling the firmnefs and talents that have not only railed him to 
his eminent fituation from a family of inferior rank, but haye en- 
abled him to hold his poft for a feries of years amidit the cabals of 
the Soubah’s court, which, though chiefly directed by the influ- 
ence of the Mahratta ftates, has been open to the intrigues of 
every government in India,’ 


It cannot fail to be acceptable to many readers, to be in- 
formed of the ftation which was chofen by fo able a general as 
‘Tippoo Sultan for the defence of his capital. 


‘ On both fides of the river, oppofite to the ifland of Seringa- 
patam, a large fpace is enclofed by a bound hedge, which marks 
the limits of the capital, and is intended as a place of refuge to the 
people of the neighbouring country from the incurfions of horfe. 
On the fouth fide of the river this inclofure was filled with inha- 
bitants, but that on the north fide was occupied only by ‘Tippoo’s 
ariny. 
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‘The bound hedge on the north fide of the river includes an 
oblong fpace of about three miles in length, and«in breadth from 
half a mile to a mile, extending from nearly oppofite to the weft 
end of the ifland to where the Lockany river falis into the Cavery. 
Within this inclofure the moft commanding ground is fituated on 
the north fide of the fort; and, befides the hedge, it is covered in 
front by a large canal, by rice fields, which it waters, and partly 
by the winding of the Lockany river, Six large redoubts, con- 
ftructed on commanding ground, added to the ftrength of this po- 
fition, one of which, on an eminence, at an ead-gah or mofque, 
within the north-weft angle’ of the hedge, advanced beyond the 
line of the other redoubts, was a poft of great ftrength, and co- 
vered the left of the encampment. 

‘ The right of Tippoo’s pofition was not only covered by the 
Lockany river, but beyond it by the great Carrighaut hill, which 
he had lately fortified more ftrongly, and, oppofte to the lower 
part of the ifland, defends the ford. 

‘ The eaftern part of the ifland was fortified towards the river 
by various redoubts and batteries, connected by a ftrong intrench- 
ment with a deep ditch, fo that the fort and ifland formed a fe- 
cond line, which fapported the defences of the firft beyond the 
river; and when tie polls there fhozld be no longer tenable, 
promifed a fecure retreat, as from the outworks to the body of a 
place. 

‘ Tippoo’s front line, or fortified camp, was defended by heavy 
cannon in the redoubts, and by his field train and army ftationed 
to the beftadvantage. In this line there were 100 pieces, and in 
the fort and ifland, which formed his fecond line, there were at 
leaft three times that number of canron. 

‘ The defence of the redoubts on the left of Tippoo’s pofition 
was intrufted to Syed Hummeed and Syed Guffar, two of his bett 
officers, fupported by his corps of Europeans and Lally’s brigade, 
commanded by monfieur Vigie. Sheik Anfer, a fipadar or bri- 

adier of eftablifhed reputation, was on the great Carrighaut hill, 

he Sultan bimfelf commanded the centre and right of his line 
within the bound hedge, and had his tent pitched near the Sultan’s 
redoubt, fo called from being under his own immediate orders. 
The officer 1s not known who commanded the troops in the ifland ; 
but the garrifon in the fort was under the orders of Syed Saib, 
The Sultan’s army certainly amounted to above five thoufand ca- 
valry, and between forty and fifty thoufand infantry. 

* Ever fince the jun@tion of the Mahratta armies, Tippoo, fee- 
ing he could not continue to keep the field, had employed his 
chief attention, and the exertions of the main body of his army, 
in fortifying this camp, and in improving his defences in the fort 
and ifiand, ‘Ihe country had already been laid wafte during the 
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former campaign, and the Sultan feemed confidently to reft his 
hopes on the ftreneth of his works and army for protracting the 
fiege, till the want of fupplies, or the approach of the monfoon, 
pfhould again oblige his enemies to withdraw from his capital.’ 


The account of the attack by night, and the diflodgement of 
Tippoo from this fortified camp, is intereiling, but is too long 
for infertion; but a part of the operations, a thofe of the 
divifion under general Medows, will ferve to give fome idea of 
the reft; and, as this circumftance has afforded much matter 
for converfation, we are the more defirous of inferting it. 


vwul 


© That part of the colamn which, under the immediate orders 
of the — was to penetrate into the enemy’s camp, confiited 
of the 36th and 76th regiments, commanded by captains Wight, 
and Shawe, sid the 13th battalion of Sepoys, commanded by 
capt. Macleod, in the order detailed for the march of the column, 

‘ The general’s ftation, as fixed by theorders of the command+ 
er in chief, was in the centre of the column. He was attended by 
colonel Harris, major Hart, captains Macauley and Bordes, his 
aids de camp, and by lieutenant Grant, with his body guard, 
Majors Dirom and Clote, the officers of the general ftaff with this 
divifion, accompanied lieuterant-colonel Nefbitt at the head of 
the column. 

Colonel Nefbitt, meeting with no oppofition, nor finding any 

camp on penetrating the bound orth and 54s ‘the ead gahor 
pra tis to his right, thought it his duty to advance without he- 
fitation againft this work, as being vithin the enemy’s lines, and 
one of the pots which defended the left of their pofition. He 
wheeled his divifion to the right, and marching fir it along the 
hedge, and afterwards to his left, along the bank of the ry 
croffed it, and afcended the hill towards the redoubr. 

‘The enemy, forewarned of their danger, by the previ ious 
commencement of the othe: attacks, were here prepared for their 
deience. 

« A few cannon had been fred from the redoubt, anda few muf- 
quet fhot from the advanced centinels, as our pioneers cut down 
the hedge ; but whether it was that the enemy referved their fire 
till they fhould be able to give it with full effect, or that their at- 
tention was fuccefsfully drawn off by the march of the 22d batta- 
lion to their front, the leading divifion met with no oppofition 
til they had croffed the canai and approached near to the redoubr, 
when a heavy fire of grape and mufquetry was directed againit 
- column. 

‘ The gleam of this difcharge gave a momentary view of the 
enemy and their pot. The redoubt and covert-way were full of 
men, and troops were feen drawn up to the right and left, bat 
chiefly to the left of the redoubr. 
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¢ Lieutenant-colonel Nefbitt, affitted by major Clofe, formed 
the battalion company of the 36th regiment which led the column, 
and fome farther part cf the battalion, as it advanced to oppofe 
the enemy on the left, while the flank companies of the 36th and 
76th regiments rufhed forward to the redoubt, 

*« The enemy who had continued their fire, now received ours, 
The affailants drove them from the covert-way, but being fe- 
verely galled by the multitude that manned the inner works, re- 
peated ineffe€tual efforts were made to pafs the ditch. Several of 
the ladders were miffing, and without them, in the face of fuch 
refiftance, it feemed impoffible to get into the redoubt, 

‘ While the troops that had extended to the right and left of the 
mofque, were thus unfuccefsful in the qffault, a path-way was 
fortunately difcovered, which was left acrofs the ditch, and led 
from the end of the mofque into the redoubt. Officers and men 
crouded to it from both fides, where they had been ftopped by 
the ditch. A flight gateway, which clofed the fortie or entrance, 
was foon forced ; and, after a fevere confli&t, the affailants got 
poffeffion of a large traverfe between the gateway and the body of 
the redoubt. 

« The enemy, now driven to the inner circle of the redoubt, 
faced towards the traverfe, and turned one of the guns againt 
the gorge. ‘Their retreat was cut off, and they feemed deter- 
mined to die or defend their poft. Ranged along the circle of the 
rampart, they directed a heavy fire againf{ the gorge and tra- 
verfe, crouded by our people, who continued to prefs in from 
without, while an irregular fire was returned from a {malier front 
on our fide. 

* Captain Gage, with brigade-major Nightingall and enfign 
M‘Coll, had got a party of grenadiers of the 76th regiment upe 
on a banquette to the right of the gorge, from which they fired 
into the redoubrt, and a few men had alfo got upon a fimilar ban- 
quette behind the magazine to the left of the gorge: thefe par- 
ties, in fome meafure, fecured the traverfe; but the enemy’s fire 
being evidently fuperior, it became neceffary to ceafe ours, and 
charge them with our bayonets, The firing was flopt with fome 
difficulty ; the men were formed and brought forward by their of- 
ficers, and, headed by major Dirom and captain Wight, were led 
in at the gorge of the redoubt. The enemy, who had feen this 
intention, referved their fire till the affailants advanced, when a 
difcharge of grape from the gun they had directed againft the 
gorge, feconded by their mufquetry, brought down nearly the 
whole party, and repulfed the charge. Captain Gage, recom; 
mencing his fire from the banquette within, prevented the enemy 
from taking advantage of the confufion that followed this check, 
while the men below in the traverfe were rallied and exhorted to 
xengw the attack, They came forward with great fpirit, and were 
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again led'in by major Dirom and captain Wight. Captain Gage 
and his party mounted the parapet to the right; captain Burne, 
with part of his remaining grenadiers, at the fame time mounted 
the works to the left of the gorge; and major Clofe, who had 
come into the redoubt, alfo zealoufly aflifted at this critical period 
of the attack. 

‘ The enemy fired their mufquetry, but not having been able to 
reload the gun which raked the gorge, and difmayed at this fecond 
more poweriul effort, broke as the affailants clofed with them ; 
and fuch as efcaped immediate death by leaping from the embra~- 
fures into the ditch, were fired upon, or taken by the main body 
of the column, which was formed by general Medows to fupport 
the attack and cut off the enemy’s retreat. 

‘While the attack was carried on in the redoubt, and before 
the reft of the column had come up, lieutenant-colonel Nefbitt, 
after routing the body in his front, faw a corps advancing with 
drums beating and colours flying. ‘Ihe officer who led, on being 
challenged in Moors, anfwered ( 4gari que logue) ** We belong to 
the advance,’’-—the title of Lally’s brigade, fuppofing the people 
he faw to be their own Europeans, whofe uniform alfo is red; but 
foon difcovering his miftake, the commandant called out (Feringy 
Banchoot | — Chelow) ‘« Yhey are the rafcally Englifh !_.~Make 
off ;-in which he fet his corps a ready example. Lieutenant John 
Campbell ot the 36th grenadiers, who had come out of the re- 
doubt wounded, was the perfon who challenged this corps ; and, 
on feeing it break, rufhed forward and feized the ftandards. Cu~ 
Jonel Nefbitt alfo, finding that this body of the enemy had not 
come to lay down their arms, nor had been beating a chamade, as 
at firft fuppofed, gave orders to fire upon them, and difperfed the 
whole. 

‘ This event took place during the heat of the conteft within 
the redoubt; and had this corps, which, it feems, was late in fol- 
Jowing up the reit of the brigade from Somarpett, advanced with 
Jefs noife, or had it not been oppofed by colonel Nefbitt’s party 
before it reached the sedoubt, itis hard to fay what turn it might 
have given to the effault. 

‘ This work, which defended the left of the enemy’s pofitidn, 
was fupplied with eight pieces of cannon, and flanked by three, 
which were taken on-the glacis, faid to be the field pieces of 
Lally’s brigade, The commandant, Syed Hummeed, a Moor- 
man of high rank, and near four hundred of his men, fell in its 
defence. 

‘ The lofs on our fide was alfo confiderable; eleven officers 
and about eighty men, killed and wounded. The officers killed 
were lieutenant Stuart of the Bengal engineers, lieutenant Ro-~ 
pertfon of the 73d, doing duty with the 36th regiment, enfign 
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Smith of the 36th, and lieutenant Jones of the 76th regiment. 
‘The wounded were heutenants Brownrigg, Robert Campbell, and 
Jobn Campbell, of the 36th regiment ; captain Markham, lieg- 
tenants Robertfon, Pig ie and Shaw, of the 76th regiment,’ 

« General Medows, having ordered four companies of the 36th 
regiment, under captain Auftin, who had commanded the lead- 
ing company of the column, and captain Oram’s battalion, to be 
left for the defence of this polt, dire&ted that the troops fhould 
be formed again in their original order, and wheeled to the left, 
that he might move down as quickly as poflible, to co-operate 
with lord Cornwallis. The column being again in motion, the 
general directed one of his fuite to go at the head of it, and gave 
him two troopers of his guard, that he might take the firft op- 
portunity of pufhing on to acquaint his lordthip with what had 
been done, and to inform him that the column was coming down 
to his fupport. 

‘ A defertcr, who had given himfelf up at the redoubt, un- 
dertook to be the guide into the enemy’s camp and to the ifland. 
On recroffing the cana], at a bridge a little higher up, he men- 
tioned that ewe houfes feen on fire to the right, were monfieur 
Vigie’s quarters at Somarpett, by which he judged that poit was 
abandoned; at all events, it did not appear to be in the propafed 
Jine of attack. The column foon after croffed a large ravine, and 
then afcended an,eminence, on which the deferter faid there was a 
redoubt, commanded by Syed Guffar, and a larger one to the 
right not guite finifhed, between it and the fort. The general 
fent orders to halt and clefe up afier crofling the ravine, and came 
himfelf to the front. 

« At this time the firing every where had ceafed, except a few 
cannon fhot from the 'redoubt, which was fome hundred yards in 
front of the column; it was couléqutnily fuppofed that the two 
other columns were victorious or repulfed. Being now in poffef- 
fion of the enemy’s principal redoubt in that quarter, which mutt 
probably obliye them to evacuate the other pofls on the left of 
their pofition; and-the lofs fuftained having been very confider- 
able, it became an object of deliberation, whether it might be 
more essai tt to ftorm thefe redoubts alfo, and get direétly to the 
ifland; or, by leaving them to the right, avoid the farther delay 
which might be occafioned by this attack. The latter meafure 
was adopted. The general refolved to get into the track by which 


2 


lord Cornwallis hid mare ched, and to advance and fupport his lord- 
fhip in that direction. The column recrofled the hedge and ca- 
nal; but finding it necefary, fiom the rice fwamps, to make a 
larger circuit than was inte d, wt unfortunately miffed the track 
of the center column; and the general reached the Carighaué or 
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Pagoda hill without receiving any intelligence of lord Cornwallis, 
Two Sepoys were met, who gave a confufed account of our troops 
having been repulfed from the ifland. Still there was no firing. 
The column was halted, and an officer difpatched with a few 
troopers to endeavour to gain Intelligence. But on his return, 
without obtaining any information of the centre colamn, a heavy 
firing commeénced in that part of the camp that lay between the fore 
and the Carighaut hill, upon which general Medows cave orders 
to countermarch his colemn, and was advancing to fupport the 
troops that appeared to be engaged, when the day broke; and he 
found it was unneceffary to proceed, as will appear in the account 
of the operations of the centre divifion.’ 


The reception of the fons of 'Tippoo as hoftages in the camp 
of lord Cornwallis cannot fail to afford fome entertainment, 


© On the 26th about noon, the princes left the fort, which ap 
peared to be manned as they went out, and every where crouded 
with people, who, from curtofity c  aiteties. had come to fee 
them depart. The Sultan himfelf was on the rampartabove the 
gateway. ‘They were faluted by the fort on leaving it, and with 
twenty-one guns from the park as they approacied our camp, 
where the part of the line they paffed, was turned out to receive 
them. The vakeels conduéted them to the tents which had been 
fent from the fort.for their accommodation, and pitched near the 
mofque redoubt, where they were met by fir John Kennaway, the 
Mahratta and Nizam’s vakeels, and from thence accompanied by 
them to head quarters. 

« The princes were each mounted on an elephant richly capari- 
foned, and feated in a filver howder, and were aitended by their 
father’s vakeels, and the perfons already mentioned, alfo ou ele. 
phants. ‘The cesta was led by feveral came! harcarras, and 
feven ftandard-bearers, carrying nial green flags fufpended from 
rockets, foliowed by one y Bendecd pi ikemen, with {pears inlaid 
with filver. Their guard of two hundred Scpoys, and a party of 
horfe, brought up the rear. Jn this orderihey aporoachedour head 
quarters, where the battalion of Bengal Sepoys, commanded by 
captain Welch, appointed for their guard, formed a {treet to re- 
ceive them. 

‘ Lord Cornwallis, attended by his laff, and fome of the prin- 
cipal officers of the army, met the princes at the door of his 
large tent as they difmounted from the elephants; and, after em- 
bracing them, led them in, one in each hand, to the tent; the 
eldeft, Abdul Kalick, was about ten, the youngeft, Mooza-ud~ 
Deen, about eight years of age. When thev were feated on 
each fide of lord Cornwallis, Guliam Ally, the head vakeel, ad. 
dyc fied’ his lordihip as foliows : ** Thefe children were this mora- 
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ing the fons of the Sultan my mafter; their firwation is now 
changed, and they muft look up to your lordfhip as their fa- 
ther.” 

« Lord Cornwallis, who had received the boys as if they had 
been his own fons, anxioufly affured the vakeel and the young 
princes themfelves, that every attention poflible would be fhewn 
to them, and the greateft care taken of their perfons. Their lit- 
tle faces brightened up ; the fcene became highly interefting; and 
not only their attendants, but all the fpectators were delighted 
to fee that any fears they might have harboured were removed, 
and that they would foon be reconciled to their change of fituation, 
and to their new friends. 

‘ The princes were dreffed in long white muflin gowns, and 
red turbans. They had feveral rows of large pearls round their 
necks, from which was fufpended an ornament confifting ofa ruby 
and an emerald of confiderable fize, furrounded by large brilliants; 
and in their turbans, each had a fprig of rich pearls. Bred up 
from their infancy with infinite care, and inftru€ted in their man- 
ners to imitate the referve and politenefs of age, it aftonithed all 
prefent to fee the corredtnefs and propriety of their conduct. The 
eldeft boy, rather dark in his colour, with thick lips, a fmall flat- 
tifh nofe, and a lone thoughtful countenance, was lefs admired 
than the youngeft, who is remarkably fair, with regular features, 
a fmall round face, large full eyes, and a more animated ap- 
pearance. Placed too, on the right hand of lord Cornwallis, he 
was faid to’ be the favourite fon, and the Sultan's intended heir. 
His mother (a fitter of Burham-ud-Deen’s who was killed at Sat- 
timungulum), a beautiful, delicate woman, had died of fright 
and apprehenfion, a few days after the attack of the lines. This 
melancholy eveat made the fituation of the younget boy doubly 
interefting, ‘and, with the other circumftances, occafioned his at- 
trating by much the moft notice. After fome converfation, his 
Jordfhip prefented a handfome gold watch to each of the princes, 
with which they feemed much pleafed. Beetle-nut and otter of 
rofes, according to the eaflern cuftom, being then dificibuted, he 
led them back to their elepbants, embraced them again, and they 
returned, efcorted by their fuite and the battalion, to their tents.’ 

‘ Next day, the 27th, lord Cornwallis, attended as yelterday, 
went to pay the princes a vifit at their tents, pitched near the 
mofque redoubt, within the green canaut or wall, ufed by the 
Sultan in the field, of which we had fo often traced the marks 
during the war. 

« The canaut of canvas, fcollopped at top, was painted of a 
beautiful fea-green colour, with rich ornamented borders, and 
_formed an elegant inclofure for the tents. It was thrown open to 

the front, and wi:hin it the pikemen, Sepoys, &c. of the princes’ 
guard formed a fireet to a tent, whence they came out and met 
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lord Cornwallis. After embracing them, he led them, one in each 
hand, into the tent, where chairs were placed for his lordfhip, 
themfelves, and his fuite. Sir John Kennaway, the Mahratta 
and the Nizam’s vakeels, alfo attended the conference. 

‘ The eldeft boy, now feated on his lordfhip’s right hand, ap- 
peared lefs ferious than yefterday ; and when he fpoke, was not 
only graceful in his manner, but had a moft affable, animated ap- 
pearance, The youngeft, however, appeared to be the favourite 
with the vakeels; and, at the defire of Gullam Ally, repeated, 
or rather recited fome verfes in Arabic, which he had learned by 
heart from the Koran, and afterwards fome verfes in Perfian, 
which he did with great eafe and confidence, and fhewed he had 
made great progrefs in his education. 

* Each of the princes prefented his lordthip with a fine Perfian 
fword, and in return he gave the eldeft a fufee, and the youngeft 
a pair of piftols, of very fine and curious workmanfhip. Some 
jewels, fhawls, and rich prefents were then offered to his lordfhip 
as matter of form; after which, beetle-nut and otter of rofes be- 
ing diftributed, the princes conduéted his lordfhip without the 
tent, when he embraced them and took his leave. 

¢ The tent in which the princes received lord Cornwallis, was 
lined with fine chintz, and the floor covered with white cloth. 
The attendants fprinkled rofe-water during the audience; and 
there was a degree of ftate, order, and magnificence, in every 
thing, much fuperior to what had been feen among our allies, 
The guard of Sepoys drawn up withoat, was clothed in uniform, 
and not only regularly and well armed, but, compared to the rab 
ble of infantry in the fervice of the other native powers, appeared 
well difcipled and in high order. 

‘ From what paffed this day, and the lead taken by the eldeft 
fon; it feemed uncertain which of them might be intended for 
Tippoo’s heir. Perhaps, and moft probably, neither ; for Hyder 
Saib, about twenty years of age, ha$ always been faid to be Tip- 
poo’s eldeft fon ; had been educated accordingly, and had accom- 
panied his father conftantly during the war, till lately, when he 
was fent on a feparate command, ‘and diftinguthhed himfelf very 
eminently in the relief of Gurramconda,s The vakeels, however, 
afferted that he was not a legicimate fon, nor in favour with Tip- 
poo, from being of an unpromifing difpofition ; but there is rea= 
fon to fufpeét that they were directed to make this facrifice of truth 
to policy, in order to prevent the demand of Hyder Saib as oneof 
the hcfages, which, to a prince at his time of life muft have been 
extremely difagreeable ; though ‘the others, from their early age, 
would feel lefs in that fituation, and would not fuffer effentially by 
removal from their father’s care. 

*‘ Hyder Saib is, from all accounts, 2 moft promiftng youth; 
and fhould he be deftined to fucceed to the kingdom of Myfore, 
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it may be hoped that the misfortunes which the inordinate ambie 
tion of his father has brought upon their family, will lead him to 
recur to the prudence of his grandfather; and that his reign, ag 
well as the remainder of Tippoo’s life, will be employed rather 
to preferve and improve what remains, than to attempt to recover 
the half which they have loft of the extenfive dominions fo lately 
acquired by the wifdom and valour of old Hyder,’ 


The ftyle of major Dirom is fimple, chafte, and unaffe@ed. 
There is nothing in it to offend true tafte, and yet every thing 
that fuch a-Narrative as the prefent.demands. It would have 
made the work more complete; had the author prefixed a full 
account of the operations of the preceding campaign. 





The Life of Baron Frederic Trenck. Volume ive Fourth, and 
ma/t " Empartant. Zranflated from the German. 12mo. d5e 
fewed. Robinfons. 1793. 


yew of our readers, we prefume, are unacquainted with 
the romantic adventures of baron Trenck : and who, that 
has perufed his narrative of them, can fail to admire that un- 
conquerable f{pirit which enabled him to effect what to minds 
tefs vigorous would have appeared impoilible ? Who, but muft 
have regretted fuch great, fuch indefatigable exertions, watted 
in attempts to emancipate an individual from the gripe of ar- 
bitrary power ? How much good might have been produced by 
the fame efforts applied to other purpofes ! ! But perhaps liber- 
ty is, as Britons have of old been accuftomed to think, inefti- 
bnable 5 ; and its ftimulus far exceeds any other that can be ap- 
plied to the human mind. For our parts at leaft, we recollect 
mo inftances of arduous enterprize, equal to thofe which have 
been prompted by the love of freedom. Even the moft dif 
tant profpect, the remoteft hope of it, has often fupported the 
Jamp of life for years in the deep and folitary gloom of a dun- 
geon, where every debilitating caufe appears combined to ex- 
inguifh the vital fpark. Yet we truft em example of a Trenck 
will not be thrown away, as men may learn from it how much 
may be accomplifhed by refolution and perieverance. 
Thefe reflections arofe fpontaneoufly to our minds on tak- 
ing up the prefent volume, which we did with no {mall plea- 
fure, at finding that its author {till enjoys life and liberty. 


« Three years ago, fays the baron, I concluded the third volume 


of my hiftory with my departure from Berlin for Vienna: and little 
thought I then, that a fourth would follow, as the remainder of my 
wintery days I had deftined to domeftic peace. But fate has not in- 
ferted my name in the page of refi : it has enrolled mein the 
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number of knights errant, doomed inceffantly to wander through- 
out the earth, without ever tafting the cup of fortune. When age 
has now filvered my locks, I am expofed to events in this tumaltu- 
ous world, in which I could take a willing part, were I in the ar- 
dour cf youth, or the vigour of manhood ; and my reafon is 
obliged to exert all its powers, to reflrain me from refolves, to 
which my reftlefs activity would gladly impel me, whilft I have a 
fair opportunity to fhow the gods of the earth, what an honeft 
man grofsly injured, what an ill-treated victim of juridical courts, 
what one whom unfeelingnefs and perfevering barbarity have ren- 
dered an avowed enemy to all arbitrary power, is capable of un- 
dertaking, is capable of carrying into execution.’ 





¢ By the grave of Frederic, at Potfdam, I ftood crowned with 
laurels, and the inexorable autocrate lay at my feet in the duft. [I 
have beheld the period when an opprefled people dared to fhake 
off the yoke with heroic bravery, and make their tyrants tremble: 
I might have partaken in the glorious deed ; but, I refrained. 

‘ Before the door of my prifon in Magdeburg I have feen grafs 
growing ; and the juftice of William converted it into a temple to 
my honour. 

‘ In Paris I beheld the Baftille, the tomb of virtue and fredom, 
taken and deftroyed ; and the bloody head of its once omnipotent 
governor Delaunay borne about on the point of a fpit. 

* Members of the courts of juftice of Vienna have I feen with 
the befom of the houfe of corre&tion in their hands, counting their 
beads to obtain abfolution for the villainies they pra&tifed againk 
me. 

© J faw the moft unlimited monarch in Puropedeferted by all 
his courtiers, fupplicating the national cockade'in the townhoufe 
of Paris. I faw princes pale with fear, and the favourites of a 
court, trembling, take flight, whilft firm and true patriots fpurned 
defpotic power. I faw the great partifan of unlimited authority, 
the emperor Jofeph, depart this life as mean as poflible, after hav« 
ing difgracefully repealed all. the commands he had iffued to his 
Hungarian fubjedis. 

« What delight for an inquiring mind, that perceives things as 
they are, and could affift in {preading the flame it had contributed 
to illume, which had wonderfully purified the air from the fighs 
of flavery and the mifts of prejudice ! Golden times! to your he- 
roes will pofterity erect altars of gratitude: and happydo I deem 
myfelf in feeing this epoch arrived, and being able.from juft data 
to predictits fuccefsful termination ; if they, who have now the 


felicity ofthe peoplein their hands, do but remain honeft, difintere 
efted men.’ 


An ardent, impetuous mind, like that of Trenck, might, in- 
| deed, 
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deed, plan a life of reft and quiet, but the remaining inadtive 
would be totally inconfiftent with it. ‘To follow our author 
through all his viciflitudes, would exceed our limits; and his 
accounts of the triumphant reception he met with in different 
places, his various lawfuits, and many occurrences of private 
concern, will pleafe moft, as related by himfelf. We muft 
not, however, omit to notice the fervices he rendered Leopold 
in ‘Hungary, which was on the point of fhaking off the do- 
minion of the houfe of Auftria; and the plan he formed for 
eftablifhing the peace of Germany, by an alliance between 
Auftria and Pruffia, which, it appears, nothing prevented from 
taking place but the ambitious vanity of Jofeph. Of this 
prince he gives no flattering character. How juft it is, we 
prefume not to decide: but as he has drawn it, we fhall pre- 
fent the moft ftriking parts of it to our readers. 


© Never was the moft ftupid prince more contemned, lefs valus 
ed, lefs beloved, or lefs obeyed, than Jofeph. Wife we muft cer- 
tainly allow him to have been in his way ; but he was foon wea- 
ried of his undertakings, deterred, chagrined, and diflatisfied ; 
whilft his miniflers and councellors followed the old rout, and no 
perfon of abilities aflifted him, as he was refolved to know and cons 
du& every thing by himfelf. So circumfianced, he was actually an 
enemy to mankind, and, had he lived longer, he would gradual. 
ly have become the moft unfeeling of tyrants. 

« His daily intercourfe was with people who knew ftill lefs than 
himfelf. Of the fciences that: belong to the art of government he 
had never made himfelf mafter. Occafionally he endeavoured to 
emancipate himfelf from grofs prejudices: but they foon fubdued 
his uncultivated mind ; and they whom he chofe for his advifers 
{peedily gained an afcendancy over his confufed ideas, availed 
themfelves of his weaknefs, and, being enemies to mankind, or ame 
bitious of power, fteered him by their owncompafs, and left him 
in the whirlpool of perplexity, ftriving in vain to reach the fhore. 
The morerefiftance he found, the more he fteeled his heart againft 
noble and exalted fentiments. His chofen affiftants muft be def- 
pots, tyrants, men devoid of feeling. ‘Thefe flattered his natu- 
ral propenfion to obduracy, fortified his heart againft every foft 
emotion, alone capable of rendering princes happy by inclining 
them todo good, and tyrannifed over the people in his name. 
His pride would not admit of contradiction, Flatterers and de- 
ceivets preffed round the throne, and obfcured the truth. As all 
thefe termed his obftinacy firmnefs, and exalted his arbitrarinefs 
to the fkies, as the fole means by which he would become the great- 
eft of all princes, and obfcure the glory of the great Frederic, n 
acquiring fuperior fame ; he foon_defired to appear infallible, and 
to impart this infallibility to all his officers, civil and military, 
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from the general to the corporal, and from the judge to the cryer 
of the court.’ 





‘ He poffeffed every mental gift requifite for a great prince: 
but his education was faulty ; and when he endeavoured to reme~ 
dy its defeéts, he fell into bad hands. As his difpofition was by 
nature prone to defpotifm, cruelty, and infenfibility ; as he had to 
do with a nation totally depraved, and incapable of being amended 
otherwife than by force, and fevere punifhments; as he found in- 
furmountable obftacles to every innovation that tended to good; as 
he was a fworn enemy to literature, of which he had no juft idea; 
he would a€tually have been the fevereft of tyrants, had his life 
been of longer duration. 

« Here and there a glimmering light appeared, but he would 
‘not give himfelf the trouble to fearch after truth. ‘The notions he 
imbibed in his childhood he was never able to furmount, becaufe he 
wanted the will to fortify his underftanding. He began, it is 
true, to fee, to enquire, to remark the cunning of the priefthood, 
and to reform—but, alas! ftedfafinefs was wanting ; fcruples 
Jaid hold of his mind—the emiffaries of Rome knew how to turn 
his weaknefs to their advantage; forrow and repentance foon took 
their turn; and the moft important projects for the weal of mane 
kind were fhaken to their foundations. He had the beit inclinati- 
ons to break the yoke of infantile prejudices—was afhamed at 
his inability to imitate the great Frederic, whom he had taken asa 
pattern—and knelt in fecret at the coufeffional, before his inde- 
cifivenefs would permit him, to avow himfelf openly a flave of the 
church,’ 





« Not for the pleafure of the chafe, but from the thirft of mur- 
der, he delighted in hunting, where, well guarded, he would plunge 
his pike again and again into the dying animals, and liften to their 
groans as they lay defencelefs growling out their pangs. Bear- 
fights he highly enjoyed ; particularly when a horfe, delivered to 
wild bears raging with hunger, was devoured alive, neighing, 
{norting, and rolling his eyes in agony, He permitted the favage 
cuftom of baiting beafts at Vienna, to accustom the abject inha- 
bitants to fuch fights, till an opportunity fhould offer to make 
them undergo the fame fate. Thefe were the beft of all theatres 
and fchools for hangmen, gaolers, commandants, and crill-fer- 
geants ; though they did little honour to the national charatter, 
whilft at them tender hearted females fhouted applaufe, when a 
bear had feized a {wine and torn out his bowels, and the mingled 
uproar of drums, trumpets, and the cries of the animals tickled 
their ears ; or a dog, his belly ripped up by the tufksof a wild 
boar, lay fprawling in the ring, to gratify their eyes. Nay the 
more barbarity the keepers difplayed, in dragging the poor beafts 
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to the fight from their dens with iron crooks, the more was the 
reputation of the bear-gardens enhanced. 

‘ Jofeph loved only hunting at force, when the ftag, panting 
to efcape, lolled out the tongue with fatigue, and received from 
the hand of majefty the death blow that put an end to his torment. 
Unhappy the land, of whofe fovereign war and favage hunting are 
the occupations! From doing good Jofeph derived no fatisfaction ; 
the bufinefs of government was foona burden tohim; and, ashenever 
read a book, was a ftranger to the fciences, and avoided the foci- 
ety of all men who were wiler than himfelf, he foon found time 
hang heavy on his hands, and fought war, and long journeys, to 
pafs it away. In war, however, he was timid, intrenched himfelf, 
and remained inactive before far inferior forces; and was the fole 
occafion that a hundred and fifty thoufand foldiers, who might 
have attacked and defeated the enemy with eafe, perifhed in hof- 
pitals for want of proper care. Thus he was a feeble general, a 


. weak lawgiver, a feverejudge, and confequently a prince unfortu- 
Nate in all his undertakings.’ 





« Yet had he fome good qualities. He was laborious, but em- 
ployed himfelf too much in trifles. He appeared humane and open- 
hearted, and in fociety was a pleafant companion ; yet in his 
heart he made a jeft of every man without exception. He was al- 
ways fober, temperate in his meals, and drank no wine; but in 
the gratification of his lufts he was brutifhly immoderate. In lit- 
tle things mean and avaricious, he was prodigal in great ones, 


when they indulged favourite paflions, his pride, his coltinacy, ¢ or 
his ambition.’ 


Of Leopold, he fpeaks in far different terms. He was a 
good prince, a greater monarch than many who have borne the 
appellation of great; but the errors of his predeceflor left him 
fo much to do, that he had fcarcely time to retrieve them be- 
fore he was cut off by death. 

For our author’s account of the origin of Jofeph’s celebrat- 
ed conteft, concerning the navigation of the Scheldt, we fear 
we have not room: but we fhall give his defcription of the 


caftle of Konigftein, with which we prefume our readers will 
be gratified. 


‘ This vaft rock is not a fortrefs, that anenemy muft fubdue be- 
fore he can conquer Saxony. It contains but a fmall garrifon, 
incapable of making a fally; and ferves only to fecure the records 
of the country, and prifoners of ftate. Konigftein is the Baftille 
of Saxony ; in which many a brave man has pined out his life in 
durance. 

¢ When I was there, parts of the rock were blown up to form 


cafemates. 
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cafemates. In doing this was found a dungeon bored in the folid 
{tone to the depth of fixty fathoms. At the bottom of this dungeon 
appeared a bedftead, on which a fkeleton repofed, and by its fide 
the remains of a dead dog.—Mournful fight for a heart poffeffed 
of the feelings of a man ! How-favage the tyrant, that can invent 
fuch tortures for his fellow-creatures, and can lie down on his pil- 
low, confcious, that in a hole like this a man is flowly confuming 
the lamp of life, feebly fupported by vain hopes of his compaffion ! 
Even now the walls of this prifon confine three perfons not unwor- 
thy of notice. | 

‘ One of thefe was private fecretary to the court of Saxony, and 
in the year 1756 betrayed the fecrets of Drefden archives to the 
king of Pruffia. He was taken in Poland; and has now been four 
and thirty years ina dungeon :—he ftill lives—but his appearance 
is more that of a wild beaft thanofa man, 

« Another is one colonel Acton. He who is accquainted with 
the fecret hiftory of Drefden will remember the horrid poifon fcheme 
which was detected, but was thought proper to be kept fecret, 
Aéton was the chief in this confpiracy. He was by birth an Ita- 
lian ; poffeffed a Calabrian heart ; was a bold and handfome man ; 
and was the favourite of the dowager electrefs,—This is a fufficient 
key to his hiftory for thofe who are defirous of knowing what is be- 
come of Aéton, who has ftill many friendsin Drefden, and enjoys 
more liberty than his fellow prifoners. Where he is, however, he 
muft die :. but he is a great villain, and cannot accufe his imprifon- 
ment of injuftice. ; 

‘ The third is a fine young Swede. Six years ago he was ar- 
refted at Leipfic, at the private requeft of the king of Sweden, and 
brought to Konigftein in a mafk. When he was taken he defend- 
ed himfelf like a lion, claiming his right to be protected by the 
laws of nations. ‘This man is excluded from the light of day. 
No one fees him; noone fpeaks to him. And on pain of death no 
one muft know what his name is, who he is, or that he is there. 
From what I could learn, he is no criminal ; he has had no trial; 
but fome ftate or love intrigue at the Swedifh court has brought 
on him this fate. Pity him, reader! he has no deliverance to hope 
but death : for the elector has promifed the king of Sweden, that 
he fhall never more behold the beams of the fun. Heis now onder 
thirty years of age, and the worthy governor cannot ipeak of him 
without the tear of compaffion in his eye: he fhrugs his fhoulders, 
looks up to heaven, and fays—~ it is the ele¢tor’s order, and I 
muft obey. God help him!— 

‘ Tt is not difficult to divine what paffed in my mind at the 
thought of fuch a victim, when I could only cat a diftant look at 
the grave where the unfortunate being fighs for deliverance. There 
is then a Baftille even in the humane country of Saxony, the fove- 
reign-of which has a heart poffelt of the nobleft feelings !— 
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‘ But patience, unhappy Swede! When I lay in the Baftille of 
Magdeburg, thé mighty Frederic the Great faid—whilft my name 
is Frederic, Trenck fhall never fee day.—Yet circumftances fo fell 
out, that he himfelf fet me free; after which he lived three and 
twenty years, and ftill bore the name of Frederic. Every prifon has 
anentrance; and who can tell but that this Swede may find an exit 
alfo. When the Baftille was deftroyed, a man was liberated, who 
had daily bedewed its {tones with his tears for forty years, for hav- 
ing written,in the thoughtleffnefs of youth, a fatire ona court ftrum- 
pet, madame Pompadour. It is a horrible thing, that any one 
may intercede for a criminal condemned by the laws ; but for a pri- 
foner of fiate no one muft fpeak, no one muft endeavour to mitie 
gate his doom. Dreadful refle&tion for every honeft citizen, who, 
when he hears fuch a ftory, cannot help thinking—to day it is thy 
- turn; to morrow perhaps mine, if fome minifterial cabal be form- 
ed againft me, or my gracious fovereign be perfuaded to an undue 
ftretch of authority. 

‘ Happy the people, that know how to oppofe an everlafting 
barrier to the exertion of arbitrary power! Here I muft draw the 
curtain.—Pity the good-hearted governor, who dares not in the 
Jeaft degree alleviate the fufferings of the victim committed to his 
charge.—My blood curdled, when departing I caft an eye back on 
the grave of a living being: and when I recollected, that I too 


was in Konigftein, I looked forwards with terror, leaft the door» 


fhould be fhut on me likewife. Witha heavy heart I returned to 
Drefden ; it was full, when from afar I looked back upon the 
rock; yet I rejoiced that I was neither prifoner nor keeper there.’ 


The refle€tions in this paffage are fuch as would naturall 
fuggeft themfelves to a man who had been himfelf a ftate pri- 
foner: and with the ideas that arofe in Trenck’s mind at his 
departure, we were particularly pleafed. 

From the following paffage, we learn the flavery in which 
the kings of France were ufed to be held. 


« I was prefented at court by the imperial ambaffador, count 
Mercy. On this occafion I muft fay fomething that will appear 
laughable to thofe who are unacquainted with the etiquette of the 
French court. The king muft not fpeak a word to any foreigner, 
who is prefented to him by an ambaffador, through his minilten, 
At the fame time it is next to an impoflibility to obtain a private 
audience of him. This is probably an old minifterial artifice, to 

‘prevent the king from hearing what he ought to know. Now 
Trenck had been a common topic of converfation for fome months; 
and I had been affured, that the king, who never in his life reada 
book, had ordered my hilftory to be read to him, had been moved 
by itin my favour, and wifhed perionally to fee me. When I 
was perfented to him, he ftood ftill for at leait two minutes before 
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me, furveyed me with attention from head to foot, fmiled graci- 
oufly upon me, went to the door, returned again, came up clofe to 
me, furveyed me as before, {miled again, gave me a token of his 
favour by a flight inclination of his head, and then went away, 
after looking back at me when he came to the door.’ 


Shall we venture to parody the line ridiculedby Dr. Johnfon? 
and fay : 


Who rules o’er flaves muft be himfelf a flave. 


Of extracts, enough. But we muft not conclude without 
mentioning, that Schell, whom our readers will recolle&t to 
have accompanied Trenck i in his efcape from Glatz, and wan- 
dered with him through Poland, is {till alive; though when 
our author wrote the former volumes, he had been ishelved 
into a belief of his death. A lieutenant, previous to his quit- 
ting the Pruffian fervice, he was at the age of feventy-four (in 
1790) an enjfign in the fervice of the king of Sardinia : but he 
had too much philofophy to repine, too much wifdom not to 
be content. 


— | 


Eiftorical View of Plans, for the Government of Britifh India, 
and Regulation of the Trade to the Eaft Indies. nd Outlines 
of a Plan of Foreign Government, of Commercial Oceconomy, 
and of Domeftic Adminiftration, for the Afiatic Interefts of 
Great Britain. 4to. 11. 1s. Boards. Sewell. 1793. 


"THE work before us cannot poflibly be regarded in any 

other point of view than as a publication of high national 
importance, if we confider it (as every circumftance attending 
its appearance indicates) as a work publifhed under the 
immediate patronage of adminiftration, and as containing 
their fentiments with refpect to the future government and 
trade of India. 

The volume contains a vaft variety of information concern- 
ing India, from the very origin of that commerce which Eu- 
rope now maintains with the Eaft. It alfo prefents to the 
reader’s view a ftatement of all the different plans which the 
moft eminent projectors have devifed for the government of 
the Britifh pofleflions there. On the three firft great queftions 
concerning this important fubject we fhall {elect the moft emi- 
nent opinions. 





‘ On what political principles can Bengal, Bahar, and Oriffa be 
held by Great Britain ? 

‘ As the commitees of parliament were, at this juncture, carry- 
ing on their enquiries to afcertain the value of the Britifh territorial 
acquifitions in the Eaft, and to difcover the extent of the errors tuto 
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which the different governors and councils had fallen; the atten- 
tion of all parties was turned to the general point of fixing the 
principles upon which our eaftern dominions could be rendered effi- 
cient parts of the empire. All the plans agreed in the following 
particulars : that the diflinftion between Nizamut and Duannee 
fhould be abolifhed ; that there fhould be but one fupreme govern- 
ment in the Britifh poffeffions in India; that the fovereignty of the 
flate, over the whole, fhould be declared; and Bengal, Bahar, 
and Oriffa made Britith provinces. ‘The difference in opinion 
chiefly arofe on the mode of afcertaining the claims of the compa- 
ny upon thefe provinces. In the difcuflion of this fubjeét the moft 
oppofite opinions were given. | 

_ € Mr. Francis thought, that the company, by its conftitution, was 
unfit for the exercife of the fovereign power in the Eaft ; but as it 
was queftionable how far this power could be held in the name of 
the king, it would be better to keep it in the name of the com- 
pany. 

‘ Mr. Chambers thought that the company fhould hold their 
poffeffions of the king, but not of the Mogul ; that, at the fame 
time, their engagements with the Mogul fhould be declared to be 
valid, ina provifo of an act of parliament, and that a compenfation 
fhould be made to the Mogul for the lofs of the revenue which the 
company had ftipulated to pay to him. If this plan could not be 
followed, he was of opinion, that the king might confider the 
country as a conquered one, and that the company had held it in 
confequence of an agreement with his majeiiy and the parliament. 
In this cafe, the treaty of the company with the mogul muft be 
declared to be founded in error ; that the nation, as fuch, was not 
engaged to fulfil this treaty, nor to pay a tribute for their poffef- 
fions toa foreign prince. ‘The whole of thefe principles he recom- 
mended to become the {ubjeét of parliamentary difcuffion; and, to 
facilitate their coming to a decifion upon them, he thought that 
the foubahdar would be contented with fome honorary diftin@ion, 
and with a penfion equal to what he received from the company,’ 





¢ Sir Elijah Impey propofed vefting all the territories in the 
king ; but that the aét fhould have a number of faving claufes in 
favor of the Nizam, the India princes, the foreign factories, &c. 
&c. which would have left the fovereignty as complicated as it 
found it.’ 





‘ 2. In whom is to be vefted the fupreme executive power ? 

‘ The anfwers to this queftion brought forward difcuffions on 
the conftitution of Great Britain, and Mr. Lind places them in the 
following order : 

« Mr. Chambers was of opinion, that, for the purpofes both of 
war and of peace, it would be expedient to give the fame powers 
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tothe governor-general and council, which are vefted in the king, 
when he atts by the confent, and with the advice of his privy couns 
cil ; but that this power ought to be guarded, with certain provi- 
ons, viz. Such governors fhould have none of the <iaphaan or 
immunities incident to the royal chara&ier; none of the rights 
which arife to his majefty, from his prerogative of ancient pof- 
feffion ; none of thofe which are propofed ‘to be given to the fu- 
preme court of judicature; no paves of pardoni ng criminals, con- 
demned according to the forms of the Englifh law ; no power of 
conferring any rank, known in Britain, except on their-own ofii- 
cers; but a right to give the rank of rajah to a Hindoo, and of 
nabob to a Mahomedan. There were certain ancient executive 
rights of the crown, which were abolifhed, at the time the confti- 
tution of Great Britain was fettled ; and it might be expedient, to 
revive them in favour of the governor-general and council. Such 
were the powers of fecuring {ufpected perfons ; the power of oblig- 
ing them to quitour territories, unlefs they belonged to fome Eu 
ropean prince, or ftate, to whole faciories they ought to be fent ; 
the power to guard the limits between the Britifh and the neigh- 
bouring provinces, and between one Britiih province and another. 
He propofed alfo, in certain cafes, to give to the governor-yenerai 
a negative voice on the atts of the council; fuch as, in determin- 
ing on the means to be ufed in quelling a fedition, or for repelling 
an invafion. In general, that his powers fhould be fimilar to thofe 
pofieffed by the Dutch governor at Batavia, with arefponfibility for 
ne manner in which he might exercife them. 

‘ Sir John Ciavering, in his correfpondence of 1776 and 1777, 
advifed, that the gov ernor-general fhould have the power of enter- 
ing a noli profequi, and of fufpending capital punithments, till his 
majefty’s pleafure fhould be known ; that he fhouldhave the power 
of profecuting fufpected perfons in the fupreme court of judicature, 
provided tHat they were not natives; that he fhould have the power 
of laying en an embargo, of imprefling men, and fhips, of forming 
a militia, and, above all, that whatever powers were conferred on 


him, they fhould be diltinétly defined and marked out.’ 





3d. By what perfons, and under what refiriGions is the power 

of fubordinate legiflation to be exercifed ? 
¢ Mr Chambers was of opinion, that though no inconveniency 
had hitherto arifen in Bengal, &c. from the powers exercifed by 
the governors and councils, of making bye-laws ; yet that it might 
be expedient to form a general affembly with legiflative power. 
That this aflemby ought to confift of three diltin& parts, viz. the 
governors-general, the fupreme council, and the fupreme court of 
judicature ; that it fhould have the power of enacting laws for 
natives and Europeans, and of enforcing obedience to them by ca- 
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pital or other penal fanétions, provided fuch-laws fhould not be 
contrary to the authority of the king and parliament ; nor contrary 
to any eftablifhed law in England. ‘The confent of each of thefe 
conftituent parts ought to be obtained before any law canbe deemed 
valid : it ought then to be tranfmitted to England, in the fame 
manner as the fubfifting bye-laws had been, for his majefty’s ap- 
probation or difallowance. He propofed that the governor fhould 
be vefted with the power of convening, proroguing, or adjourning 
this affembly. In all matters of public concern, its members ought 
to deliberate together, but to give their votes as feparate bodies. 
Referving tothe judges the liberty of retiring toany other place, and 
deliberating apart. The act of the majority of any one branch to 
be confidered as its voice ; and no att of the Jegiflation to pafs un- 
lefs there fhould be prefent, befides the governor-general, three 
members of council, and two of the judges. For the purpofe of 
, recording the proceedings of this affembly, there fhould bea clerk, 
to be chofen and removeable by the affembly ; and it would be ex- 
pedient that this clerk fhould alfo be fecretary of the revenue 
branch. In cafe of any divifion in the council, it would be pro- 
per that the governor fhould have a negative on their refolutions ; 
and if their votes were equal, the cafting vote. 

« Mr, Haftings embraced the fame opinion; but propofed, that 
the affembly fhould confift of two branches only, viz. the gover- 
nor-general and council, and the fupreme court of judicature; 
and that, jointly, they fhould form a fupreme court of revenue, 
under the title of Sudder Duannee Adaulet.—That, in this capacity, 
_ the affembly ought to meet weekly, without fummons, or oftener, 
if bufinefs fhould require it, upon the fummons of the governor. 

* Sir Elijah Impey adopted and explainec more fully this fy{- 
tem of Mr. Haftings, and propofed to give to the affembly, fo 
conftituted, the powers of enacting laws, and of enforcing the 


obfervance of them by capital or other punifhments ; of regulat-’ 


ing the police and taxes in Calcutta; of laying duties on export, 
import, and tranfit trade; of enacting rules for the practice of 
courts of juftice; and of erecting new courts of juftice, with fucn 
authority as the fituation of the different diftricts might require.— 
‘That the exercife of thefe powers might not be abufed, he thought 
no law ought to pafs unlefs three members of the council and two 
of the judges were prefent. And that a majority of the voices 
of each, fhould be requifite to give their decifions the force of 


law. That fuch law fhould not be in force till thirty days after. 


it had been regiftered, and Englifh and Perfian copies of it been 
affixed in the court-houfe of Calcutta, and in the inferior courts. 
That it fhould not be competent to the affembly to introduce any 
unifhment for crimes committed by his majefty’s European or 
Armenian fubjects, that was unknown in England, nor to inftitute 
any: criminal profecution again them, unlefs by a jury, in the 
fupreme 
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fupreme court, or in courts of quarter-feffion, held by a juftice of 
the peace. From thefe privileges, however, he wifhed to except 
the clafs of banditti, called Dekoits. ‘That the judges fhould 
tranfmit the laws paffed in this affembly to the king and council, 
and that the governor-general fhould tranfmit copies of them to 
the directors. After his majefty’s approbation, or difallowance of 
the law fhould be returned to Calcutta, he propofed, that it fhould 
be publifhed in the fame manner as the law originally had been, 
and that every perfon might have the power of appealing from a 
Jaw fo paffed within fixty days after its publication in Bengal, and 
within the fame number of days after its publication in England.” 


From thefe fpeculations we fhall requeft our reader’s atten- 
tion to one of {till more importance, that is, the plan which 
is recommended in this publication, and which may reafon- 
ably be fuppofed to be nearly that plan which will be adopted 
by the miniiter of India in parliament. 


« From the kind of fubordination then, which prevailed, dur 
ing the vigour of the Mogul empire; from the intimation of the 
Mogul policy, by the fucceflive ufurpers in the different provinces ; 
from the confufion which took place in the Britifh prefidencies, 
in confequence of divided authority among governors and coun- 
cils, from the forefight of parliament, in changing this fyftem, 
which might be proper for a commercial company, though not 
for a delegated fovercignty; and, in fine, from the experience of 
the beneficial effects of placing the provinces more immediately 
under the controul of executive government at home, it is demon- 
ftrative, that the pian of government for our eaftern poffeffions, is 
that of one fupreme governor, who fhall have full authority over 
all the provinces, affiited by fuch councils as he may advile with # 
but without any right in them to check the exercife of his power 
in India, for which he is to be made refponfible in England. 

« The governor-general fhould appear to the natives to be abfo- 
Jute, in the degree in which their foubahdars were, though limit- 
ed by the ufages which regulated thefe officers ; and, to the Bri- 
tith fubjedts, ferving the company, or refiding under its protection, 
to have the fupreme power in India, though refponiible in Britain. 
It would be dangerous, with refpect to the former, if we attempt- 
ed to alter a fyftem of government to which they lock up for proe 
tection : we have recently feen, inxhe downfal of the moi confo- 
lidated and polifhed monarchy in Europe, the evils and fatal con- 
fequences of innovation. It would be impolitic, with refpe& to 
the latter, becaufe it might again introduce thofe cabals among 
the members of the different councils, and thofe unfair proceed- 
ings in trade, in India, which it has been the object of parlia- 
ment to correct, punifh, and prevent. 

¢ The mode of civil government then, which the nature of the 
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cafe, and which experience points out for India, is that of a vices 
Foy, or governor-general over all the fettlements and interefts of 
Great Britain in the Eaft Indies. It is, at all times, much more 
wife to found upon the bafis of an old and eftablifhred fyftem, 
than to fubftitute, in its place, the moft plaufible but untried 
theory. 

‘ As the governor-general is, from his rank, both the repre- 
fentative of the ancient foubahdar of the Moguls, and of his ma- 
jelly, it will be expedient that he fhould be vefted with the dig- 
nity, as wel! as with the powers of office. In this way his fitua~ 
tion will be accommodated to the ideas of the natives, refpecting 
their fovereigns, and, at the fame time, to the fpirit of the Bri- 

-tifh conftitution, which admits of the delegation of fuch power to 
the reprefentatives of the king, but makes them refponfible for the 
exercife of it. ‘The nomination, however, of the governor-gene- 
ral and prefidents, may remain with the company, aciing with the 
approbation and under the controul of the executive power. 

‘«T'o prevent every appearance of change which might either 
unhinge the prefent foreign fyftem, or alarm the natives (fubjects 
of Great Britain) or the Indian ftates and princes in alliance with 
us, the prefent divifion of the prefidencies ought to be continued, 
Bengal, both from the magnitude of our poffeffions, in the center 
of India, and from the eftablifhed practice in public tranfaétions 
with the native flates and princes, ought to remain the feat of the 
fepreme government. ‘The prefidencies of Madras and Bombay 
ought to continue fubordinate to it. The governors of either 
fhouid, in their particular fettlements, derive their appointment 
from the fame fource with the governor-general, and under the 
like connexion with the executive power. ‘They fhould be vefted 
‘with a fimilar authority, in their refpeétive prefidencies, with that 
which the governor-general exercifes in Bengal, under the excep- 
tion, thatin fo faras regards their admiiniftration, they fhould be 
underitood, both by the natives and by the Britifh fubjects, to be 
under the controul of the governor-general, and amenable to him 
for every part of theircondu&. This dependency of the fubor- 
dinate prefidencies upon the fupreme government, cannot be ren- 
dered fo obvious to the natives, or fixed in itfelf, as by continu- 
ing the late powers given to the governor-general, of being fu- 
preme in any of the company’s fettlements, in which the ftate of 
the public affairs may require his prefence. 

«In the cafe of a vacancy happening in the office of governor- 
general, (who is alfo governor of the garrifon of Fort William,) 
or in the office of prefident and governor of Fort S:. George or 
of Bombay, thefe offices ought to be fupplied by the company, 
under the reftritions already pointed out. His majefty, however, 
asat prefent, fhould have the power of recalling fuch governors or 
prefidents, the recall being firft fignified to the court of directors, 
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by an inftrument in writing, under his majefty’s fign manual, coun. 
ter-figned by the prefident of the board of commiflioners for the 
affairs of India. 

‘ Experience has fhewn the i inconveniency of having a prefident 
at Fort Marlborough in the ifland of Sumatra; and that_the ad- 
miniftration of affairs in India has been fimplified, by reducing it 
to a refidency, depending upon Fort William. Confiderable fav- 
ing has been made in the expences of maintaining it, as a refiden- 
cy only. It ought therefore to remain in this fubordinate fituation, 
and in cafe of any new eftablifhments being made within the coms 
pany’s limits, they fhould be refidencies only, fubject (according to 
local fituation and other accidental and expedient circumftances) 
either to the Bengal, or the Madras, or the Bombay prefidencies. 
_ © To prevent, as much as poflible, jealoufies or difputes from 
arifing between the civil and military power, it ought to be left to 
the government, at home, to confer the appointments of gover 
nor-general and commander in chief, or prefidents and command. 
ers in chief, in the fubordinate fettiements, on the fame or on dif- 
ferent perfons, as circumftances may require the union or fepara- 
tion of their duties. There was nothing which, during the firft 
period of our power in India, appeared more unintelligible to the 
natives, than that an officer, at the head of an army, could be 
controuled by, or could pay obedience to a civilgovernor. Both, 
therefore, on account of the prejudices of the natives, and to pre- 
vent jealoufies or embarraffments in the fervice, it may be proper, 
at one time, that the governor-general fhould alfo be a military 
officer, and one of reputation and of experience ; 3 at another time, 
as events may occur, acivil officer, whofe knowledge and local 
experience may point him out to be the moft proper perfon upon 
fuch an occafion. The executive refponfible government, at home, 
can alone judge of thefe occafions. In the event, however, of a 
civil governor-general being appointed, the commander in chief 
ought to be held refponfible only for the execution of the orders 
he may receive from his fuperior, the ¢jvil governor. 

‘ Though the duties of governor-general, and prefidents of the 
fubordinate fettlements, have been pointed out by the act 1784, 
and more fully defined by fubfequent aéts, and by the arrange~ 
ments introduced by the commiffioners for the affairs of India, it 
will be proper to explain them in detail, as the firft and moft im- 
portant branch of this plan. The duties of the governor-general 
and fubordinate prefidents, ought to confift in receiving and ane 
{wering all letters from the directors and from the executive go- 
vernment at home, In matters of a public concern, the governor- 
general fhould continue to addrefs his letters to the fecret commit- 
tee, and in matters of a commercial nature, to the chairman of 
the court of dire€tors. In either cafe, the court ought to be bound, 
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forthwith, to communicate the contents to the commiffioners for 
the affairs of India. This arrangement has had the effeé of ren- 
dering the commiffioners more pofitively refponfible to parliament, 
and the direétors to the proprietors. The governor-general, as 
prefident of the fupreme council, ought to have the power of 
confulting with the members of council, and of ordering the con- 
fultations to be engroffed and reported. He is to fummon coun- 
cils, at fpecified times, as public or commercial bufinefs may re 
quire. He is to lay before the council reports from the fubordinate 
boards, and, in fine, whatever matters of expediency he may 
think require their advice and affiftance. He is to have the op- 
tion, however, of deciding for himfelf, or of deciding by the 
majority of voices in the conncil; but, in both cafes, he alone is 
to be refponfible. He is to have the right of affigning his rea- 
fons, or not, to the council, for whatever opinion he may adopt ; 
and, if he think it expedient, he may order the opinions of the 
members of council, firft, to be reduced to writing ; next, to be 
recorded; and, laftly, to be fent home with his own decifion. He 
1s not to be obliged to difclofe the reafons of his opinion to the 
council, farther than may be neceffary for carrying the bufinefs, 
upon which it is formed, into execution. He is, however, in all 
cafes, to communicate it to the directors and to the executive go- 
vernment at home. He is always to prefide in the public depart- 
ment, whethes, when it is judging of the reports from the differ- 
ent flations in the prefidency, under his immediate charge, of the 
intelligence he may receive from the refidents at the courts of the 
country powers, or of the interferences which the Britifh nation 
may have in India with the European powers. | 

« From the fupremacy of the government of Bengal, all reports 
refpecting the meafures adopted, or propofed to be adopted, in 
the fubordinate prefidencies of Madras or Bombay, are to be made 
to him. In fuch cafes, he is to difclofe the contents of the dif+ 
patch to the council, and to require their opinions on them; but, 
on account of his refponfibility, he is to be left at liberty to form 
a refolution for himfelf, and to explain his reafons, or not, to the 
council, as he may think it expedient. He is always to fend 
home, with fuch decifions, copies of the correfpondence, with 
the fubordinate prefidencies, as well as copies of the recorded opt- 
nions of the council, on the fubjeéts of them, that the directors 
and the executive government may have the fulleft information re- 
fpeting the meafure which has been adopted. ‘That the whole 
bufinefs may be as much in unifon as poffible, he is to tranfmit 
alfo a copy of his own decifion, not only as fent to the prefidency 
which had applied for it, but to the other prefidency, with his ors 
der for its conforming to his commands, in fuch manner as fhall 
the moft effectually fecure the execution of them. In cafes where 


it may be of advantage to have the opinion of the natives, on any 
matter, 
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matter, either of politics, or of commerce, it has been recommend- 
ed, that the governor-general fhould have the power of calling 
upon fuch of the natives as may have been ufeful to the Britith 
nation, and of giving them fuch allowances as the nature of the 
fervice may require, or of conferring on them fuch Aoxzours or 
titles as may tend more effectually to fecure their allegiance, 

* The falary of the governor-general may be fixed, as at pre- 
fent, at 25,0001. perannum. He is to take the oath of fidelity, 
and againft receiving prefents or gratuities, directly or indiredlly, 
In cafe of a breach of either oath, he is to be liable for a mifde- 
meanor, and punifhable by the committee of parliament, appoint. 
ed for trying Indian delinquents. ‘The evidence may firft be ta- 
ken in India, and next, tranfmitted by the fupreme court of judi- 
cature to Britain, that the accufed may be brought to trial within 
a fpecified time. 

‘ Having thus defined the rank and duties of the governor.ge- 
neral and of the prefidents of fubordinate fettlements, it will next 
be neceffary to defcribe the offices and duties of the councils; it 
being always underftood, that the powers given to the fupreme 
council for Bengal (allowing for difference of circumftance), are 
the fame which are to be exercifed by the councils in the fubordi- 
nate prefidencies. 

* Several circumftances, which experience has pointed out, will 
render it expedient to make fome changes in this branch of the 
government. In the firft place, the political fituation of India, 
fince Great Britain became poffeffed of territorial dominions, re- 
quires, that the councils fhould be compofed of men converfant in 
public affairs, as well as in Afiatic commerce. Neither the fpe- 
cies of education, which many of the company’s writers may have 
received, nor the opportunitics of improvement which their fub« 
fequent habits of bufinefs may have afforded them, can, in many 
cafes, qualify them (if fuccefflion is to proceed by feniority alone) 
to judge of the political interefts of India, or of the connection 
which now fubfifis between Great Britain, as an Afiatic power, 
and the European nations having commercial and political inter- 
efts in the Eaft. It is neceffary, therefore, that the council! fhall 
be compofed of men fully qualified for their ftation, and not made 
up of thofe, to whom the accident of feniority, in the company’s 
fervice, might aflign a featin it. Seniority furely cannot form the 
financier, nor the ftatefman: both of thefe characters however muft 
be found in the councils of our Afiatic prefidencies, to which the 
governor-general or the prefidents are to refort for advice in his 
or in their adminiftration. Such charaéters may have arifen among 
the members of the fucceffive councils in India; but thefe events 
can have no weight in the formation of a fyftem, and can only be 
confidered as contingent or fortunate. In the next place, it is 
evident, that no council can be properly compofed, without ‘in- 

cluding 
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cluding in it members who have had long praétice and lotal ex 
perience in India, both in the novel fubje& of Indian politics and 
in the fingular one of trade connected with the revenue. On this 
account, the directors, in concert with the executive government at 
home, ought to have the power of felecting members for the dif- 
ferent councils, from the company’s fervants, of twelve years ftand- 
ing and employment in the country. 

« That the conftitution of the councils may embrace the whole 
of thefe ideas, it ought to confift of a fpecified number of mem- 
bers, befides the governor-general. ‘T'hey ought, from the na« 
ture of their duties (to be immediately defcribed), to be in the 
nomination of the directors, acting in concert with the executive 
power, and feleéted from fuch of the company’s fervants as may be 
judged the belt inftructed in the politics and commerce of Europe 
and of India. It may be proper that they fhould have been twelve 
years refident in the fettlement to which they are appointed. .The 
power of recalling them ought to proceed upon the fame principle 
with that of recalling governors and prefidents. : 

* The duties and offices of members of council fhould be as fol- 
lows. ‘They ought to aflift the governor-general, or prefidents, 
with their advice, and to fanétion the reports from the fubordinate 
boards, in the manner that fhall be immediately pointed out; they 
Ought to fhare in all the fundtions of the executive government, 
whether in matters Of political concern, in the diftribution of juf- 
tice as members of the Nizamut Adawlet, &c. in the regulation 
of police, or in the direction of commerce; and in whatever cafes 
the governor-general, or prefidents, exercifing the executive power, 
may require their affiftance. 

‘ Suppofing the governors and councils to be eftablifhed upon 
this plan, the bufinefs ought to be conducted (as at prefent) by 
four diftin& boards; the board of council, the beard of revenues 
the card of trade, and the military board.’ 





* Having thus marked out the kind of fubordination which feems 
to be fuited to the Afiatic fubjeéts of Great Britain, we have 
next to afcertain the judicial, financial, and military powers re- 
quired to perfect the eftablifhment of it. Upon this interefting 
fubject, certain leading circumftances will dire& us, The fer- 
vants of the company and the licenfed inhabitants of the company 
will require the laws and law courts to which they have been ha- 
bituated to appeal in Europe, while the natives will-look for the 
continuation of the inflitutions and the jurifdi€tion which they 
underftand, and to which they are, from education and preju- 
dices, attached. The Britith fubjeéts, in the fame way, will ex- 
pect fuch a fyftem of revenue as can be rendered fubfervient to the 
maintenance of the British fovereignty, and yet be accommodated 

to 
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to the trade by which the furplus revenue is to be realifed in Eue 
rope. ‘The natives will look back to the fyftem of taxation une 
derftood in their country, and give their confidence to their Euros 
pean fuperiors, in proportion as the ancient financial fyftem feems. 
toremain. This fyftem may become more fixed in its charace 
ters, and more’ mild in its practice, than that to which they or 
their anceftors have been fubjected, by gradually introducing into 
it the mild maxims of the government of Britain; but as a fyf- 
tem it cannot be wholly relinguifhed or abolifhed. The Britith 
army, in like manner, will expect a military arrangement coin- 
cident with that upon which the company’s originally formed it; 
while the natives, who have hitherto looked up to the European 
art of war, as taught them by the Englifh, and to a fubordina- 
tion with which they have been familiarifed in a feries of cam- 
paigns, will expect, under it, fituations in which their allegiance 
and their valour can be obferved and rewarded. Such are the ju- 
dicial, financial, and military powers, by which that kind of go- 
vernment required for Britifh India, muft be fupported ; and from 
which it may be expected to derive energy and value.’ 


As Chriftians and churchmen, we could not obferve with- 
out regret, that no plan appears in the courfe of this volume 
for the fupport or propagation of Chriftianity in the Eaft. In- 
dependent of every religious confideration, miniftry ought to 
know, that the firmeft of political bonds is a union of fenti- 
ment; and, if it be even thought of little confequence to en- 
lighten and improve the minds of the natives,-we apprehend 
the fpiritual inftruction of the numerous bodies of Europeans 
who are fettled there is ftill a matter of fome importance. 





Principles of Moral and Political Science 5 being chiefly a Re- 
trofpec? of Leétures delivered in the College of Edinburgh. 


By Adam Fergufon, LL.D. F.R.S.E. late Profeffor of 


Moral Philofophy. 2 Vols. 4to. 11. 16s. Boards. Ca- 
dell. 1792. 


4 hes tafte of the prefent age is not much difpofed in favour 

of moral and metaphyfical difquifition, nor is the work 
before us extremely favourable to the do€trines which are moft 
in fafhion upon thofe fubje&ts.—It is, however, not the lefs va- 
luable in our eftimation, from this circumftance; and though 
the author cannot reafonably expect it to be a very popular 
publication ; yet from the few who in an indolent and fuperfi- 
cial age will have patience to travel through it, and judgment 


to know its worth, he will experience, we dare promife, much 
grateful commendation. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Fergufon was called to the profefforfhip of moral phi- 
lofophy, in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, in the year 1764 3; and 
continued in it twenty years) When he entered on the duties 
of this office, he ‘did not fet himfelf at once to compofe a 
courfe of lectures, to be read to his pupils; and thus to an- 
ticipate the labours of fucceeding years : but, conceiving that 
difcuffion, and even information, might come with more effec 
from a perfon who was making his own higheft efforts of dif- 
quifition and judgment, than from one who might be lan- 
guifhing while he read, or repeated a lecture previoufly com- 

ofed; he determined, while he beftowed his utmoft diligence 
in ftudying the fubject, in chufing the order in which it was 
to be treated, and in preparing himfelf for every fucceflive ftep 
he was to make in his courfe, to have no more in writing than 
the heads, or fhort notes, from which he was to {peak; prepar- 
ing himfelf however very diligently for every particular day’s 
work. 

By this means, except in fo far as the particular views of 
his fubje&t became familiar to him, his laft year’s labour was 
nearly as great as the firft. 

In proportion as his notes acquired a certain form, he had 
them printed for the ufe of his ftudents ; firft under different 
titles; but, at laft, under the title of Inftitutes of Moral Phi- 
lofophy. He neverthelefs experienced, that the courfe he was 
to follow, even when fo fixed, was fubject to fome variations ; 
and, as thefe appeared to be improvements, and ferved to en- 
liven his own tafk with fome acceflions of novelty, he did not 
attempt to reftrain them. 

When his health obliged him to retire from the labours of 
teaching, he was glad to find that even the decline of life 
might be employed, though not in attempting the invention of 
fyftems entirely new, at leaft in recalling labours which were 
paft, and in filling up general titles already inveftigated with 
fome of his cuftomary difcuflion and illuftration. 

© In performing this work, however,’ Dr. Fergufon acknow- 
ledges that ‘ he has indulged the fame, or perhaps greater 
freedoms than he was wont to take in renewing his courfe of 
difquifition and argument, from year to year. He conceived 
that what is intended for a book fubmitted to public infpe€tion, 
might require the fuppreflion of fome things not improper in 
the firft introdu€tion of youth to the ftudy of a fubje&t. - He 
has, therefore, omitted fome titles which were entered in his 
notes and in the Inftitutes. He has likewife treated the hiftory 
of the fpecies in a different manner; not without hopes that 
this his laft method, in the order of progreflion, may have 

aitied fome advantage over the former; and that the public 


will impute defects in the execution of his work to circumftan- 
9 ces 
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ces:'in which he has reafon to hope for all the effects of can- 
dour and even of indulgence.’ 

The firft part of this. work treats of the Fact, or of the 
moft general Appearances in the Nature and State of Man ; 
the author commences with the confideration of. man’s place 
and defcription in the {cale of being. He begins with the dif- 
tinction of living and aétive natures ; defcribing afterwards 
the diftinCtion of animals affociating and political 5 the princi- 
ples of fociety in human nature; the intercourfe or commu- 
nication of animals, and the language of man; and man’s 
diftinction among the animals. With refpect to the principles 
of ‘fociety in human nature, the profeflor obferves, that the 
general combination of parts in the fyftem of nature; the mu- 
tual fubferviency of different orders ‘of be! eings on this globe; 
the natural attachment of individuals, in every {pecies of liv- 
ing creatures, to fome others of their kind; and the frequency 
of gregarious and political aflemblage in the defcription of dif- 
ferent animals, muft greatly facilitate the admitlion of fociety 
as a part in the deftination of man; or indeed, joined to the 
fact that men are actually found in fociety, render argument 
on the fubje& of his qualification for fuch a ftate entirely fu- 
perfluous. ‘The author’s purpofe, therefore, is rather to fpe- 
cify the character of human focicty, than to evince its reality, 
as the ftate or condition in which man is deftined to act. 

Dr. Fergufon next proceeds to treat of mind, or the charace 
teriftics of intelligence ; taking a view of knowledge 3 in ge= 
neral; of the actual fources of knowledge and meafures of 
evidlence' ; of the laws or canons of evidence ; of obfervation ; 

of memory; of imagination ; of abftraction; of fcience; of 
the primary fources of inclination in human natute; of the 
fources of caprice and adventitious affection or paflion; of 
will and freedom of choice; of the nature and origin of mo- 
ral {cience; of the fources ‘of religion amongft mankind ; of 
the origin of evil. 

The freedom of the human will having been ftrongly ccn- 
ee by different writers on morality and religion, we fhall 

lay before our readers the acute obfervations adduced on this 
interefting fubject by the author of the prefent work : 


© The power of choice is a fact of which the mind is confci- 
Ous: it is therefore fupported by the higheft evidence of which 
any fa&t is fafceptible. Attempts to fupport it by argument are 
nugatory, and attempts to overthrow it by argument are abfurd. 

‘ The axiom, that every effet muft have a caufe, cannot bring 
any new light on this fubjec&t. The axiom itfelf is no better known 
than the fact, that will is free, and truths are certainly confiftent 
one with the other. The confcioufnefs of freedom hath been term-= 
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_ed a'deceitful feeling ; but why not the axiom, that every effee 
muft have a caufe, a deception alfo? If we fay the axiom is a 

-heceflary truth; it may be fo when well underftood, Effet is 
correlative to caufe, and they are infeparable; but there may be 
exiftence without any caufe external to itfelf, as there may be will 
without any caufe but the mind that is willing. 

‘ Every rational action, indeed, has a motive; for the very 
purpofe which conftitutes rationality is itfelf a motive: but, may 
not the mind determine itfelf; and, amidft the confiderations or 
“objeéts which are prefented to its choice, be the caufe of its own 
determination? If there be always a confideration upon which 
minds are willing or unwilling, it were abfurd, neverthelefs, to 
confider violation as an act of neceflity, not of choice. Such fub- 
ftitutions of mechanical imagery, in this, as in many other in- 
ftances, ferve to miflead our conception. Under fuch images, the 
mind, in the midft of its motives, is conceived as a tennis ball im- 
pelled at onte in many directions, while it can move but in one 
dire€tion. Willis the dire€tion of mind, and is always fuch as it 
receives from fome one of its motives. Here the analogy, though 
far from being perfect, is fuppofed to convey the idea of neceflity 
from matter to mind: for what know we elfe of neceflity, it is faid, 
but that an effect ever follows its caufe ? 

* In this cafe, however, we endeavour to confound matters 
which are far from being alike, The effect on the tennis ball is 
not conformable to any one impreflion, but is a compound of all. 
‘Didthe body, which is ftruck by oppofite forces, take account of 
their number, direction, and power, and, upon a fair eftimate of 
that which was ftrongeft, chufe to move in the direction of fome 
determinate force, the analogy would be complete; but the infer- 
ence to be drawn upon this fuppofition, inftead of extending ne- 
ceflity to mind, would communicate freedom to matter. 

‘ The confideration that infinite power muft have preordained 
the operations of will, and that thefe operations therefore cannot 
be free, is an argument taken from conjecture from a collateral 
fubject, to overthrow a fact of which we are confcious. 

‘ The implication of univerfal prefcience in the perfeé intelli- 
gence of God, from which we would infer, that every future event 
is no lefs certainly future, than that every paft event is certainly 
paft, is an argument of the fame kind. We would reject a fact 
that is perfectly within our cognifance, on the credit of an argu- 
ment taken from a fubject that is beyond our reach, We know 
‘too the nature of divine omnifcience; and, if the Almighty hath 
opened a fource of contingence in nature, we may fuppofe that 
‘contingence itfelf is a perfetion in his works. Who can doubt 
that intelligence is a quality of the higheft order in the fcale of 
created beings and that difcernmen tand freedom of choice are 
eiiential to intelligent beings. 


‘ The 
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‘ The knowledge which we afcribe to the Author of nature coma 
prehends, no doubt, whatever may refult from the fource of 
contingence, which he has opened in the freedom Of his intelli« 

ent creatures, and his almighty providence is fufficient to con- 
troul the effects of fuch freedom. He forefees, we conceive, that 
abfolute evil under fuch government cannot befal the univerfe : 
for whatever be the contingent effect of freedom, it is ever fufs 
ceptible of remedy and it is ever good that intelligent beings 
fhould be free. 

‘ The decrees of almighty power are not lefs eternal in being 
made at any one point of duration in preference to another. The 
date of their exiftence is ever prefent. Such is the eternal Now, 
to which we fometimes ftrive, but perhaps in vain, to elevate our 
thoughts on this fubjeé. 

* The confequence which the fatalift would draw from the fup 
pofed neceffity of human aétion, is likewife abfurd. The necefs 
fity confifts in the relation of motive and will. Every choice, no 
doubt, proceeds ona motive; for the purpofe, which is fuppofed 
in every aét of intelligence, is itfelf a motive: but how abfurd 
for the fatalift to plead that he is not accountable for having 
committed a bad aétion ; under pretence that his intention itfelf, 
which was the motive or caufe of fuch action, was bad! It is 
evident that the inference fhould be, not impunity to the perfon 
who acts from a bad motive, but the expedience of employing 
fome counter motive to reftrain the bad one: and this precifely 
is the nature of punifhment, whether operating by neceflity or 
choice. 

‘ After all, in treating of the human will, the names of liberty 
and neceflity may be difputed ; but notorious facts are foundation 
enough, upon which we may fafely ereét the fabric of moral fcis 
ence, fo far as it is of any importance to mankind.’ 


After a feries of profound reafoning, and a very {fatisa 
factory developement of the fubjects abovementioned, the au- 
thor purfues, in the third chapter, the confideration of man’s 
progreflive nature ; treating firft of the diftin€tion of natures, 
progreflive and ftationary, and its immediate ed NN to the 
fubject of fcience. Many pertinent obfervations are adduced 
in the illuftration of this enquiry ; and the author marks with 
philofophical precifion the laws and limits of reaioning, by 

which it ought to be conducted. The foll lowing extract affords 
bias and clear ideas refpeCting the original {tate of fociety; 
a fubject wnich has been variouily agitated by moral and poli- 
tical writers: 


‘ Under this term; of the Srate weit Nature, authors affett to look 
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able point of view; 2s we derogate, from the fuppofed honours 
ef a family, by looking back to “the mechanics or peafants, from 

whom jts anceftors were defcended. 

* Hobbes contended, that men were originally in a flate of war, 
and undifpofed to amity or peace; that fociety, altogether unna- 
tural to its members, is to be eftablithed and preferved by force. 
Or this, at leaft, may be fuppoted to follow from his general af- 
famption that the ftate of nature was a flate of war. 

‘If this point muft be ferioufly argued, we may afk in what 
fenfe war is the flate of nature? Not furely the only flate of 
which men are fafceptible ; for we find them at peace as well as 
at war: nor can we fuppofe it the ftate which mankind ought at 
all times to prefer; for it labours under many inconveniences and 
defe&ts: but it was, we may be told, the firft and the earlieft 
ftate, from which men were reheved by convention and adventi- 
tious eftablifhments. 

‘ Thig affertion, that war was ‘the earlieft ftate of mankind, is 
made without proof; for the firft ages ef the human fpecies, in 
times paft, are as little known as the laft, that may clofe the fcene 
of its being in times to come. In every progreffion, it is true, 
may be conceived, a point of origin, and a point of termination, 
to be colle&ted from the direction in which the progrefs procecds, 
The fun, even by a perfon who never faw him rife or jet, may be 
fuppofed, from the courfe he holds, to have rifen in the eatt, and 
to fetin the weft. Man, who is advancing in knowledge and art, 
may be fuppofed to have begun in ignorance or rudenefs; but it 
is not neceflary to fuppofe that a fpecies, of whom the individuats 
are fometimes at war, and fometimes at peace, muft have begun 
in war, There is, 01 the contrary, much reafon to fuppofe, that 
they began in peace, and continued in peace, until fome occafion 
of quarrel arofe between them. 

‘ The progrefs of the {pecies, in population and numbers, im. 
plies an original peace, at leaft, between the fexes, and between 
the parent and his child, in family together; and, if we are to 
fuppofe a ftate of war between brothers, this, at leaft, muft have 
beer pofterior to the peace in which they were born and brought 
. up, to the peace in which they arrived at the poffeffion of thofe 
talents, and that force, which they come to employ for mutual de- 
sah Att 

‘ Another philofopher, in this acel of nature, has chofen to 
fix the original defcription of man, in a ftate of brutality, uncon- 
{cious of himfelf, and ignorant of his kind; fo far from being def 
tined to the ufe of reafon, that all the attempts he has made, at 
the exercife of this dangerous faculty, has opened but one conti- 
nual fource of depravation and mifery. 

‘ But, as the former of thele philofophers has not told us what 
Denclicent power, different from man himfelf, has made.peace for 

LAs 
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this refractory being; no more has the other informed us, who 
invented reafon for man; whofe thoughts and reflections firft dif- 
turbed the tranquillity of his brutal nature, and brought this vic- 
tim of care into this anxious ftate of reflection, to which are im- 
puted fo many of his follies and fufferings. 

‘Until we are told by whom the ftate of nature was done away, 

and a new one fubftituted, we muft continue to fuppofe that this 
is the work of man himfelf; and the whole of what thefe fhrewd 
philofophers have taught, amounts to no more than this, that man 
would be found in a ftate of war, or in a ftate of brutality, if ic 
were not for himfelf, for his own qualifications, and his endea- 
vours to obtain a better; and that, in reality, the fituation he 
gains is the effect of a faculty by which he is difpofed to chufe for 
himfelf, 
' € This we are ready to admit. Man is made for fociety and 
the attainments of reafon. If, by any conjuncture, he is deprived 
of thefe advantages, he will fooner or later find his way to them. 
If he came from a beginning, defetive in thefe refpedts, he was, 
from the firft, difpofed to fapply his defects; in procefs of time 
has actually done fo, continued to improve upon every advantage 
he gains: and thus to advance, we may again repeat, is the flate 
of nature relative to him,’ 


The author next inveftigates the principles of progreffion 
in human nature, among which the firft that prefent them- 
felves are the vegetating and animal powers. ‘Thefe powers 
are known only by their effects, operating in the midft of or- 
gans and combinations of matter, fubject to waite, and re- 
quiring fupply. With thefe are connected, in the human 
frame, a oe of intelligence, confcious of itfelf, and of its 
gradual enl argement. ‘This important circuinfance, the pro- 
feflor obferves, is not otherwife known than as a faét, oras the 
particular phenomenon cf a general law, common to all living 
and active natures: § ‘That a faculty, or organ, which is pro- 
perly exerted, gets acceflion of ftrength or mats; whillt that 
which is over{trained, or neglected, goes to decay.” Hence 
the improvement of the human faculties depends on the pro] priety 
of their exercifes; and the progrefs of the {pecies i itfelf will, 

without their intending it, keep pace with the em pur- 
fuits, in which fuccelfive generations are engaged. Under 
the general title of exercifes, are to be included the various 


purfuits, into which mankind are led by the wants and necef-_ 


fities they have to fupply, the inconveniences they have to re- 
move, or the advantages which are placed in their view ; as the 
{pur which nature applies to excite and direct their exertions. 
In each of thefe various purfuits, or applications of mind, the 
operation pafles not away in mere tranfient exertion, but i is, by 
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continuance, productive of habit, or facility of doing again 
what has been done. Habit, it may be obferved, is that, by 
which the good or bad actions of men remain with them, and 
become part of their characters, ‘This is a fubject of the ut- 
moft importance to morals; and is, therefore, profecuted by 
‘he author with great perfpicuity in a number of fubfequent 
fections, He firit treats of habit in general; afterwards, of 
habits of thinking; of habit as it affects the inclinations of 
men, and their capacity of enjoyment and fuffering ; of the 
effets of habit in the acquifition of ftrength and power; of 
the refults of habit in the general hiftory of the human fpe- 
cies ; of ambition, or the defire of fomething higher than is 
poffeffed at prefent ; of the commercial arts; of the political 
arts; of the purfuits and attainments of fcience; of the fine 
arts; of the progrefs of moral apprehenfion; of a future 
ftate, 

In treating of the laft of thofe fubjects, as well as of others 
in preceding fections, the author’s intention is to explore the 
regions of conjecture, fo far as they are open to mere human 
reafon, and independent of all information from a {fuperior 
fource. He juftly obferves, that if the period of animal life 
be hid in obfcurity, it is not furprifing, that the profpe& of 
future exiftence, in a ftate of feparation from the body, fhould 
alfo be involved in great darknefs. Without detailing the me- 
taphyfical arguments and obfervations advanced in the profe- 
cution of this enquiry, we fhall prefent our readers with the 
refult of the author’s ingenious and highly philofophical invef- 
tigation, 


‘ In this variety of being, we obferve the gradation of excel~ 
lence difplayed on a fcale of great extent, The parts rife above 
one another by flow and almoft infenfible fteps. That man is 
placed at the top of this vifible fcale has never been queftioned, 
In his alliance with the animal kingdom, he is enabled to perceive 
the material fyftem around him, to hold gonverfe with thofe of 

« his own fpecies, and to obferve, in the operations of nature, marks 
of intelligence which inexpreflibly furpafs the powers of man. In 
this, while he derives knowledge from the fource of perceptions, 
in which he partakes with the animals, he afpires to communica- 
tion with an order of being greatly fuperior to his own. — In ref- 
pe to the animal part of his nature, he is made to pafs through 
certain variations fimilar to the changes which other animals un- 
dergo; and like them he 1s made to encounter, at different pe- 
riods of his progrefs, ar. apparent termination of life: but, as he 
pafles from the ftate of an embryo or a fostus to that of a breath 
ing animal; as he paffes from the ftate of an infant, through 
that of youth and manhood, to old age; fo may he pafs, at the 

diffolution 
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diffolution of his animal frame, to a new ftate of intelligent be- 
ing, furnifhed with other organs of perception, and other means 
of communication with minds like his own; while the fteps of 
their common parent and Maker become ftill more and more ob- 
vious "in that order of things, through which they are deitined to 
afs. 

" ‘ Thus, it appears no violent ftretch of imagination to conceive 
the human foul, in its prefent ftate, as the embryo of a celeftial 
fpirit, not as a mere principle of animal life, to determine, or 
have its end, when that life fhall come to a clofe. 

‘ Man, as hath been obferved in ftating his place among the 
animals, partakes with them in the defcription of an organized 
material frame ; in certain animal powers and inftinéts, which are 
neceflary or conducive to his prefervation er to his progrefs 
through the different ftages of life. His inftinéts, mean while, 
direct him to the end, rather than the means he is to employ for 
the attainment of that ends thefe are left, in a great meafure, to 
his own choice. Even the end he takes upon him in procefs of 
time to feleét; and, upon principles derived from the knowledge 
of himfelf and his fituation, adopts a plan of life, different from 
that which would refult from any particular appetite, paflion, or 
difpofition of his nature ; even of thofe, he takes upon him to 
judge, from the higher principle of intelligence; and rejects or 
conforms himfelf to their dictates, according as he thinks it pro- 
per for himfelf, and for the order-of nature in which he is in- 
volved. 

‘ The animals are qualified, by their organization and their in- 
ftincts, for the particular element and the circumftance in which 
they are placed, and they are not fit for any other: but man, by 
his intelligent powers, is qualified for any fcene, of which the 
circumftances may be obferved, and in which the proprieties of 
conduct may be underftood. 

« There are limits fet to the progrefs of his animal frame. It is 
ftationary ; it declines; and is diffolved: but to this progrefs of 
intelligence, in afcending the fcale of knowledge and of wifdom, 
there are not any phyfical limits, fhort of the univerfe itfelf, 
which the happy mind afpires to know, and to the order of which 
he would conform his will. 

« While, in this mixed nature of man, the animal is devine to 
perifh, the intellectual part may continue to live in immortal 
youth. ‘Their connection, indeed, while it remains, implies a 
certain fympathy of the one with what affeéts the’ other. The 
body fuffers under dejection of mind; and the mind languifhes 
under difeafe of the body. ‘This fympathy is obfervable in the 
decline of age, as well as in the occafional checks which health 
may receive, during the vigour of life; but its effects are. not 
univerfal, nor keep pace with the decline of the animal frame, or 
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approach to its diffolution, Many retain the faculties, at that 
period, fuperior to any bodily infirmity ; or rather, when the 
band that conneéts the foul with its animal frame is about to dif. 
fclve, feem to anticipate that ferenity to which they are deftined, 
upon entire feparation from this mafs of earth, . 

‘ Examples of man’s intelleftual attainments, of which fome 
have been mentioned in the preceding fections, may ferve to fhew 
alfo how much farther he may advance, in continuing to extend 
the ranges of knowledge and of thought, and in gaining fuch ac- 
ceffion of wifdom and goodnefs, as may qualify him for higher 
{cenes of exiftence. The obje& afligned by Julian to Marcus Au~ 
relius was not any wulgar flight a ambition, like that of Alex. 
ander or Cefar, to furpafs or to command mankind, bat imita- 
tion and refemblance of the fupreme God; and he attained to a 
{pecies of godlike eminence, which analiged him for a much 
higher f{cene of. exiftence, than that of the empire over which he 
prefided, 

‘ From fuch examples we may prefume to hope, that the Al- 
mighty power which preferves the animal, until the attainable ends 
of the animal life are obtained, will alfo preferve this intelligent 
being to make thofe attainments of which it is fufceptible, to 
which it afpires, and in whichit is a€tually far advanced. 

‘ This argument, however, may feem to halt with refpeé& to 
thofe who have made no fuch ufe of their faculties; with refpe& 
to thofe who are cut fhort even in the progrefs of animal life ; 
with refpe& to thofe who perifh foon after their birth, or at an 
early period ; or.thofe who live to employ their talents, as the in- 
ftinéts of a brute are employed, for mere animal purpofes; and 
with refpect to thofe more efpeciaily, who become more brutith 
and felfifh as they advance in years. In refpeét to fuch inftances, 
we nin confefs, that there mult be juft apprehenfions of future 
punifhment, not of reward, and doubrs of their being deftined to 
saife q fuperftructure, of which they have not laid a foundation ; 
thefe are not fitted tafupply the flock of celeftial fpirits; nor is 
it contrary to the analogy of nature, in the courfe of things with 
which we are acquainted, to fuppofe that, while fuch as become 
qualified for higher fcenes of exiftence are conducted thither, the 
unqualified will mifcarry ; and fuch as are debafed, more efpecia 
ally, may fink in the fcale of being, or actually perith.’ 


Having already intimated, that the fentiments delivered in 
the preceding extract are entirely founded on the principles 
of reafon, diftinét from other authority, it is unneceffary to 
make any remark on the confequences deduced from the mode 
ok inveltigation. 


(To be continued.) 
be 


( 41 ) 


The Patriot. Addr effed to the People, on the prefent State of | 


Affairs in Britain and in France. With Obfervations on 
Republican Government, and Difcuffions of the Princip a ies 
vanced in the Writings of Thomas Paine. 8vo. 1s. Nicol. 


1793- 

HIS writer afferts that, for a nation to be free, it is nor 
fufficient that fhe w//s it’—that, ‘ the period of the lat 
century in which the Englifh republic ftood, was a period of 
the extinction of liberty’—that, at the Revolution, ‘ our an- 
ceftors fubmitted themfelves and their po/ferities for ever’-—that 
it is a fallacy to maintain § that a whole nation have, at all 
times, a right to alter their government’—that the conftitution 
of this country exifts ‘in the ftatutes at large, and in the 
hearts of the people as a /y/fem of principles.” There is nei- 
ther fuflicient ingenuity nor energy in the arguments employed 
in fupport of thefe pofitions, to juftify us in detailing them to 
our readers. The fubftance and object of them are in a 
reat meafure conveyed in the following quotation, which the 
author has felected from the excellent remarks on Paine by Mr. 

Adams, vice-prefident of the American States, 


‘ I have affumed as a principle,’ fays he, © that the Englith 


nation, having delegated all their collective power, have no right, 
in their original character, to change their form of government, 
unlefs it has become abfolutely inadequate to the purpofes for which 
it was inftituted. The people themfelves maft, from the neceflity 
of the cafe, be the judges of this fact; but if, in forming this 
judgment, and acting in purfuance of it, they proceed from fac. 
tion, and not from principle, if they diflolve their compact from 


an idea that * they have a right to do whatever they choofe,’ and- 


break the bands of fociety becaufe fuch‘is their pleafure, they may 
indeed go through the operation by the plenitude of their irrefift- 
ible power, but the nation will meet with ample punifhment in 
their own mifery, and the leaders who delude them, in the detef- 
tation of their own pofterity, It is not by adopting the malignity 
of a political fatyrift, by converting the fallies of wit into the 
maxims of truth and juftice, or by magnifying trivial imperfections 
into capital crimes, that a nation’ will be juftified in reforting to its 
original ftrength, to contend againtt its delegated power. It is 
not a mechanical horror againft the name of a king, or of arifto- 
cracy, nor a phyfical antipathy to the found of an extravagant ti- 
tle, or to the fight of an innocent ribbon, that can authorife a 
people to lay violent hands upon the conftitution, which proteéts 


their rights, and guards their liberties. ‘They muft feel an actual 
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deprivation of their equal rights, and fee an actual impoflibility 
for their reftoration in any other manner, before they can have a 
right to lay their hands on their fwords, and appeal to heaven.’ 


The author then prefents us with a picture of the old go- 
vernment of France, which is not deficient or incorreét in the 
colouring. We cannot fay much of what follows on the French 
conftitution, which the author alleges to have failed from the 
want ‘ of power, of influence, and of principle,’and he proceeds, 
though in a manner not very perfpicuons, to examine it under 
thofe feveral heads. We fhall not attempt to follow him 
through thefe difcuflions except in the fecond inftance, in which 
he ‘ boldly’ afferts that ‘ a fyftem of influence is neceflary to a 
free government.’ It may be obferved that the author brings 
this forth with a fort of effort, as though he laboured whilft he 
wrote it, and felt a confcious doubt as to its being well receiv- 
ed. In maintaining this hazardous doctrine, however, we cane 
not deny but he conducts himfelf with ability. But our rea- 
ders will judge for themielves. 


‘ The French government formed by the conftituent affembly, 
wanted influence.—A man may be induced to dohis duty in his fta- 
tion, and to ferve his country, either by compulfion or by incli- 
nation. Under defpotic governments, compulfion is the only 
means employed ; the public is ferved, but the individuals are de- 
graded and enflaved. Jn Jimited governments, compulfion is 
adopted no farther than neceflity and equity require ; that is, it is 
employed to prevent injury and wrong, and to fecure the public 
peace, and the general fafety. In free governments, therefore, 
when men act according to their choice in moft occafions of life, 
it is neceflary, that the ftream of general inclination fhould be pre- 
ferved on the fide of the conftitution.’ 





« The want of this fyftem enervated the conftitution of the 
French aflembly 1791; that the fame caufe holds the nation of 
France at this time in ruins; and that the deftrudion of that fyi- 
‘tem in any country, will infer unavoidably the lofs of its freedom 
and its peace. The millennium is not yet come; it is not the 
faints only for whom the governments of the earth are intended, 
but mankind, in mixed fociety, with all their varieties of difpofi-' 
tion, and with all their imperfections; and it muit be a powerful 
fpring of action which will carry them on in an uniform and falu- 
tary courfe. But what is this fyem of influence, fay the refor- 
mers of the day, 1s it not corruption? The fartheft from it in the 
world : corruption and bribery are the excrefcences and blemifhes 
fometimes appended to this fyftem, but they have no relation to 
its effence. Corruption gives men an intereft to do wrong, but 
the fyitem of influence is that which makes it every man’s intereft 


tg 
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to do right, to be a virtuous citizen, and to make the full exer- 
tion of his talents in his proper fphere, and fuggelts the permanent 
motives of good conduct in the fame courfe which the trueft pa- 
triotifm could dictate. 

‘ The fyftem of influence operates, in the difpofal of offices, 
civil, military, naval, and ecclefiaftical, and in the legal fecurity 
which gives value to promotion. It emanates from the crown in 
a limited monarchy, and is the price which muft be paid for uni- 
verfal freedom, to render it confiftent with order ;— if, indeed, 
that can be deemed a price, which is itfelf an acquifition and a 
benefit; which gives animation to the whole of pubiic life ; which 
calls up the talents of able men in every department of fociety ; 
which provides rewards for merit and induitry ; and which joins 
the general and the particular intereft in one indiffoluble bond. 

« The fyftem of influence is the introduction of rewards into 
the fcheme of government, and gives that excellence to a confti- 
tution which many politicians have believed to be impracticable, 
afferting that punifhments only were the inftruments of human go- 
vernments, and that civil rulers were naturally incompetent to a 
moral adminiftration by rewards: and the advantage of the fcheme 
flows, not merely, nor chiefly, from public remuneration, but from 
the influence of hope and confidence, and of the laudable ambi- 
tion connected with public duty, which it nourifhes in a thoufand 
different departments.’ 





Thefe remarks are followed by a ftriking though not impar- 
tial relation of the events which have occurred in France fince 
the abolition of royalty, and the author draws the following 
conclufions : 


‘ if, Itis impoffible, in the nature of things, that France can 
remain in her prefent fituation, and fettle her government on the 
plan of a democratical republic. How the fcene of mifery and 
confufion, in which fhe is plunged, will terminate, no man can 
foretell. Whether, cruthed by the united force of Europe, which 
fhe has wantonly provoked againft her, fhe fhall fall as a ftate ; or, ~ 
whether the French nation, groaning, as our anceftors did, under. 
the fcourge of republican factions, and ftung by the vipers of de- 
mocracy, will reftore their monarchy to arbitrary fway ; or whe- 
ther, inftructed by tHeir fufferings, they may ever be able to unite 
in the plan of a limited monarchy, and obtain at Jaft the blefing 
of a free conftitution, balanced and confolidated by the efficacy of 
the three-eftates, like the great prize which Britain drew at the 
Revolution, it is not for us to explore. ‘The arrangement is inthe 
womb of time; but this we do know, that the French have not 
yet got fight of their conftitation, on which they are to find reft; 
that thev have commenced the movement which they cannot flop, 
and muft pafs through the fire, (as we did in the Cromwellian 

times) ; 
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times), till the nation is purified aitd reftored to its flandard by 
fafferings. 

‘ 2d, The only conftitution, under which a great and populous 
nation can enjoy peace, comfort, and felicity, is that of a limited 
monarchy: it is under this government only, that the fubject can 
fit in quiet under his own fig-tree, and where there 1s none t6 
make him afraid. Where king and rulers, and judges, and ma- 
gillrates, and people, and leaders of the people, are all under the 
fame fyftem of we!l known laws; and where equality, in refpeé 
of protection, and liberty attached to juftice, are afcertained and 
guarded by the prompt adminiftration which monarchy only can 
yield,’ 


Our author next confiders the ftate of this country as it re- 
lates to what is alleged, on the {ubje& of its government, by 
Mr. Paine. We fhall not follow him through this difcuffion, 
but conclude with declaring our opinion, that this peppraban 
ranks among the better productions on that fide of the queftion 
which the author efpoufes. 





The Old Mawr Houfe. A Novel. By Charlotte Smith. Four 
Vols. 12mo. 1§5. fewed. Beil. 1793. 


AMONG the various producticns of literary genius, ete 
is, perhaps, none that has a more legitimate claim to a 

afcendency over the human mind than a well written née. 
There is, moreover, no {pecies of writing whatever better 
calculated for conveying, in the moft engaging manner, ufe- 
ful inftruction and moral truths to a numerous defcription of 
readers, who, either averfe from the labour of ferious applica- 
tion, or unqualified for the office of abitrufe inveftigation, 
turn with alacrity from the dry and thorny paths of fcience, to 
fcenes where paffion awakes amid{t natural events, and imagi- 
nation fports amidit probable viciflitude. ‘To the man of_ ge- 
nuine tafte, genius, and information, a finer field cannot open 
fur a difplay of literary talents; to a proper and a well culti- 
vated anind, a more favourable theatre cannot prefent itfelf for 
an exhibition of whatever is great, and good, and amiable in 
human nature. But as the execution of this fpecies of writ- 
ing requires a happy combinaticn of parts and acquiremenis 
very rarely conjoined in the fame perfon; and as the ufual li- 
mits which bound and divide mental abilities are feldom over- 
ftepped, fo do we find that the number of thofe who have ar- 
rived at excellence in this walk of polite literature has been 
but fmall. ‘The creative powers of invention may indeed fur- 
nifh plot and incident, and the fuggeftions of a tender and a 
fufceptible mind produce occafionally circumftances to inte- 

ret 
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reft and affe&t the heart. But he who afpires to pre-eminence 
as anovelift, or looks forward with*foud expectations to fu- 
ture applaufe, muft poffets very fuperior qualifications, both 
mental and acquired, before he can obtain that celebrity which 
can fecure him a temporary fa mes or recommend him to the 
attention of pofterity. ‘To conduct a feries of familiar events 
fo as to roufe and preferve att tention, without a violation of 
nature and probability ; to draw and fupport the different cha- 
racters neceflary for an animated and varied drama in juft and 
glowing colours; to hold up the mirror of truth in the mo« 
ment of youthful intemperance, and to interweave amidit the 
web of fable, pictures to inftru€t, and morals to reform, re- 
quires fuch {trength of genius; fuch ftores of wit, humour, 
and original eps ; fuch nice difcrimination of character, and 
fuch intima é and univerfal knowledge of the world, as ver 
feldom fall to the lot of humanity in the fame individual. In 
fupport of thefe afiertions, and in vindication of our opinions 
elative to the diihculties ancesed to what is called novel writ- 
ing, we need only appeal to facts, and by a fingle coup d’ceil 
diflinguifh, amid i{t innumerable con apetitors for fame, thofe 
who by a rare’and happy combination of talents have fucceed- 
edin this fpecies of eter seme We mean not to be invi- 
dious by a comparative view of living authors, or by giving a 
marked preference to any. We may, however, with fome 
fafety and confidence aflert, that in the courfe of two cen- 
turies, and during the «ra of polite learning in Europe, the 
number of noveliits who have arrived to that de egree of fame 
which will entitle their — to the admiration of posterity 
is extremely limited, in which number, for the farther infor- 
mation of thofe concerned, we include a Cervantes, a Le Sage, 

2 Rouffeau, anda Voltaire. 

We have been led to thefe animadverfions by the perufal of 
the work immediately under our infpe€tion, and as it is the 
avowed production of a lady who has already furnifhed the 
public with feveral ingenious performances, and who has ob- 
tained a very confiderable fhare of public approbation; we 
conceived ourfelves called upon to deliver our fentiments at 
fome length on a fubject to which we feldom dedicate fo large 
a portion of our Review. We fhall now take a general view 
of the merits of Mrs. Smith’s laft production, compared with 
the requifites which we have already {pecified, and which we 
conceive indifpenfible in the formation of a good novel. 

After a perufal of thefe four volumes we are forced to con- 
fefs, that though we have found much to commend, we have 
alfo found much to difapprove. From the name of Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith we, certamly were led to expe€t fomething 
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above the common love cant of novels; fome novelty in the 
delineation of character; fome new and interefting defcrip~ 
tion ; forne artful concealment of plot; fome happy and inge- 
nious developement and defign.—At all events, we fully per- 
fuaded ourfelves we fhould not wander long in fearch of what 
is exemplary and amiable in the eye of virtue ; and that, what 
ever deficiencies might appear in regard to tafte or inven- 
tion, the picture of moral rectitude would never be de- 
faced, nor the colouring of honourable fentiment ever ‘ob- 
feured. How much we were difappointed in thefe expecta- 
tions may be collected from the following leading circumitances 
in the Old Manor Houtfe. 

A young man of family, education, and great expectations 
becomes violently enamoured of a young gir! of low birth, il- 
literate, and poor, who acts asa kind of upper fervant in the 
Old Manor Houfe, and who is niece to Mrs. Lennard, houfe- 
keeper to the proprietor, Mrs. Rayland. As the rigid feve-~ 
rity and caution of the aunt precludes all poflibility of inter- 
views between the two lovers during the day, Orlando (the 
hero of the piece), tries every expedient to obtain interviews 
by night; but as the fair Monimia is regularly locked up by 
the implacable aunt in a remote turret of the Old Manor every 
night at an early hour, Orlando finds all his invention fruit 
lefs, till accident difeovers an old back-door, which had been 
Jong fhut up and concealed from view, and which, on remov- 
ing fome wood and forcing open, he finds, to his inexpreffible 
tranfport, leads to a ftair-cafe which terminates at another 
door, againft which no barrier prefents itfelf than the head of 
Monimia’s bed. This trifling impediment (as the bed runs 
on caftors), the prudent and timid Monimia quickly removes ; 
and, after a rapturous fcene, it is agreed upon between the 
lovers, that, to prevent difcovery, and to enjoy each other’s 
fociety without reftraint, Monimia, after all the family retire 
to reft, is to be conducted by Orlando every night, from her 
turret through an old chapel which leads to his apartment at 
the other extremity of the Old Manor Houfe, unoccupied by 
any of the family but himfelf. Here the lovers nightly meet 
and exchange mutual vows of everlafting conftancy, till an 
alarming circumftance induced them for fome time to change 
the place of interview to Monimia’s bed-room in the turret.— 
As this incident is deferibed with confiderable effect, and is 
among the moit interefling events in the work, we with plea- 
fure break off our narrative to lay it before our readers, as a 
fpecimen of Mrs. Smith’s powers in exciting emotions of 
terror. 


« Orlando, with more than ufual tendernefs, endeavoured to 
footh 
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footh and re-affure her—when fuddenly, as he hung fondly over 
her, fpeaking to her in a low voice, fhe ftarted, and faid, ina 
whifper, ‘* Huth, hufh—for heaven’s fake—I hear a noife in the 
chapel.’ Orlando liftened a moment. ‘*‘ No—it is only the wind, 
which is very high to-night.” But liftening again a moment, he 
thought, as fhe did, that it was fomething more ; and before he 
had time to mmagine what it might be, the old heavy lock 
of the ftudy door, that opened from the paflage to the cha- 
pel, was moved flowly ; the door as flowly opened, and at ita 
human face juft appeared. Starting up, Orlando, whofe fears 
were ever alive for Monimia, blew out the fingle candle which 
ftood at fome diftance from them; and then fpringing towards the 
door, he demanded fiercely who was there? Monimia, whofe ter- 
ror almoft annihilated her faculties, would have thrown herfelf in- 
to his arms, and there have waited the difcovery which appeared 
more dreadful than death: but he was inftantly gone, and purfued 
through the chapel a man, whom however he could not overtake, 
and who feemed at the door to vanifh—though the night was fo 
dark, that it was impoflible to diftinguifh any objeét whatever. 
Through the chapel he had heard the found of feet; but when he 
got tothe porch, and from thence liftened for the fame found to 
_ dire&t his purfuit along'the flag-ftones, it was heard no more. All 
was profoundly filent, unlefs the ftillnefs was interrupted by the 
howling of the wind round the old buildings. 

‘ Orlando, after a moment’s paufe, was difpofed to faften the 
chapel door before he returned ; but he recollected that perhaps he 
might enclofe an enemy within it, or impede the efcape of his 
Monimia to her turret. Uncertain therefore what to do, but too 
certain of the agonizing fears to which he had left her expofed, 
he haftily went back ; and fecuring that door which led from the 
chapel to the paffage as well as he could (for there was no key to 
it, and only a fmall rufty bar), and then faftening the door of the 
ftudy, he approached, by the light of the wood fire which was 
nearly extinguifhed, the fainting Monimia, who, unable to fup- 
port herfelf, had funk on the ground, and refted her head on the 
old tapeftry chair cn which the had been fitting. 

¢ Orlando found her cold, and almoft infenfible; and it was 
fome moments before he could reftore her to her fpeech. Terror 
had deprived her of the power of fhedding tears; nor had the 
ftrength to fit up: but when he had placed her in her chair, he 
was compelled to fupport her, while he endeavoured to make 
light of a circumftance that overwhelmed him with alarm for her, 
and with vexation beyond what he had ever yet experienced. 

‘ They had both diftinétly beheld the face, though neither had 
the Jeaft idea to whom it belonged. Orlando had as diftin&ly 
heard the footfteps along the hollow ground of the chapel; it was 
not therefore one of those fupernatural beings, to whofe exiftence 
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Monimia had been taught to give credit. Orlando would wil- 
lingly have fheltered himfelf under fuch a prejudice, had it been 
poflible ; for all the gholts in the Red Sea would have terrified him 
Jefs than the difcovery of Monimia by any of the family: yet, 
that fuch a difcovery was made, he could not doubt; and the 
more he thought of even its immediate confequences, and the im- 
poffibility there might be to reconvey his lovely trembling charge 
to her own room, the greater his diitraction became ; while all he 
could make Monimia fay, was, ** Deareft Orlando, Iet me ftay 
and die here. A few hours longer of fuch extreme pain, as I at 
this moment fuffer, will certainly kill me: andif I die in your 
prefence, my death will be happier than my life 4as been, or than 
now it ever can be.” 

* Orlando being thus under the neceflity of conquering his own 
extreme difcuict, that he might appeafe hers, began to make va- 
rious conjectures as to this man, tending to encourage the hope 
that ic was fome accidental intruder, and not one whofe bufinefs 
was to difcover her. ** But even if the villain came with that de- 
fign,”? faid he, ** I do not believe he could diftinguifh you, fo in- 
fiantly ] blew out the candle: or, if he faw a female figure, he 
could not know it to be you; it might as well be any other wo- 
man.” Thefe fuppofitions had little power to quiet the fears with 
which Monimia was tormented: but when Orlando feemed fo 
deeply affeted by her fituation; when he declared to her that he 
was unequal to the fight of her terror ; and that not even the dif- 
covery they dreaded, could make him fo wretched as feeing her 
tn fuch a fituation; fhe made an effort torecover herfelf; and at 
length fucceeded fo well as to regain the power of confalting with 
him, as to what was beft to be done. 

«It was now early morning, but ftill very dark, with rain and 
wind. It was however time to confider of Monimia’s return; for 
within two hours the fervants would be up, and in even lefs time 
the labourers in the gardens would come to their work. It was 
at length agreed, that Orlando fhould go through the chapel firft, 
and try if he could difcover any traces of their alarming vifitor ; 
and if, after reconnoitring, all appeared fafe, that Monimia fhould 
return as ufual to her apartment. : 

¢ Orlando then, direéting her to faften herfelf the ftudy door 
within fide, went through the chapel] with a candle in his hand, 
which he fhaded with his hat to prevent the light being feen from 
the windows. He looked carefully among the broken boards 
_which had once formed two or three pews, and then went into the 
chancel, but faw nothing. He paffed through the porch, leaving 
his candle behind the door on one of the benches, but nobody ap- 
peared : and by the very faint light of the firft dawn, on a ftormy 
Oftober morning, which ferved only to make ‘* the darknefs vi- 
fible,” he could juft fee round the whole chapel court, and was 
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fatisfied nobody was there. Thus convinced, he returned to Mo- 
nimja; affured her that the wretch, whoever he was, was gone; 
and that there feemed to be no danger in her returning to her apart- 
ment. He endeavoured again to perfuade her that her alarm, 
however juft, would end without any of the confequences they 
dreaded ; made her fwallow a large glafs of wine; and then tak- 
ing one of her hands in his, he put his other arm round her wailt? 
and with uncertain fteps himfelf, while through fear her feet al- 
moft refufed to move, they proceeded flowly and lightly through 
the chapel; neither of them fpoke ; Monimia hardly breathed 5 
when arriving about the middle of it, they were ftruck motionlefs 
by a fudden and loud crafh, which feemed to proceed from the 
chancel; and a deep hollow voice pronounced the words, ‘* Now 
now.” 

‘ Therewas a heavy ftone font in the middle of the chapel, with 
a fort of bench under it. Orlando, unable at once to fupport and 
defend Monimia, placed her on this bench; and imploring her to 
take courage, he darted forward into the chancel, from whence 
he was fure the voice had iffued, and cried aloud, ** Who is 
there? Speak this moment, Who are you?” 

‘ The words re-echoed through the vaulted-chancel, but no 
anfwer was returned: again, and in a yet louder voice, he re- 
peated them, and again liilened to hear if any reply was made. A 
flight and indiftin& noife like the fhutting a diflant door, and a 
Jow murmur which foon died away, left every thing in profound 
filence ; he remained however yet an inftant liftening, while Mo- 
nimia, refting againft the ftonea cheek almoft as cold, was petri- 
fied with excefs of fear ; and in the dread paufe between Orlando’s 
queition and his awaiting an anfwer, the old banners which hung 
over her head, waving and ruftling with the current of air, feemed 
to repeat the whifpers of fome terrific and invifible being, fore- 
telling woe and deftruction; while the fame wind by which thefe 
fragments were agitated, huammed fullenly among the helmets and 
gauntlets, trophies of the prowefs of former fir Orlandos and fir 
Hildebrands, which were fufpended from the pillars of the cha- 
pel. 4 

« When Orlando returned to her, he found her more dead than 
alive. He foothed, he fupported her, and earneflly befought her 
to exert herfelf againft the fear that oppreffed her. 

‘¢ What fhall we do, Monimia?” faidhe. ‘* For my own 
part, rather than fee you fuffer thus, I will take you in my hand, 
and declare at once to thefe people, whoever they are, that we 
cannot live apart. And fhould we, by fuch an avowal, forfeit the 
protection of our friends, what is there in that fo very dreadfu} ? 
IJ am young and ftrong, and well able to work in any way fora 
fabfiftence for us both. Tell me, Monimia, fhould you fear po- 
verty, if we could but live together? 


C.R.N. Ar. (VIII.) May, 1793. E “ 
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_ No,” replied Monimia, acquiring courage from this excefs 
of tendernefs in her lover—-* no, Orlando, I fhould be too hap- 
py to be allowed to beg with you round the world.’ «* What then 
have we to fear?”? whifpered he. ‘* Come, let us go and face 
thefe people, if, as their expreffion ‘‘ Now’’ feems to intimate, 
they are waiting for us without. In the chapel they are not, hows 
ever the found feemed tocome from thence. I fear they way-lay 
us at the door. But if we are thus prepared againit the worft thac 
can befal us, why fhould we fhrink now, only to be expofed a fe- 
cond time to alarms that feem tothreaten your life, from your ex- 
treme timidity? Tell me, Monimia, have you courage to brave 
the difcovery at once, which fooner or Jater muft be made ?”? 

“©T save courage,” anfwered fhe; ‘let us go while [I am 
able.”? She arofe, but could liardly ftand. Orlando however led 
her forward, liftening ftill every ftep they took. They heard no- 
thing either in the chapel or the porch; and being ‘now on the 
pavement without, they ftopped and looked around them, expeéct- 
ing that the perfon or perfcns whofe words had alarmed them would 
appear: but there was nobody to be feen, yet it was now light 
enough to difcern every part of the court, ‘* This is wonderful,” 
faid Orlando; ‘* but fince there feems to be nothing to prevent it, 
let me fee you, my Monimia, fafe to your room ; and let me hope 
to have the comfort of knowing, that after the fatigues and ter- 
rors of fuch a day and night, you obtain fome repofe.”” “* How 
can you know it, Orlando,”’ anfwered fhe, “ fince it will be 
madnefs, it we efcape now, to think of venturing a meeting to- 
morrow night ?”? ** I would not have you venture it; but, Mo- 
nimia, I have thought of a way, by which I can hear from you 
and write to you in the courfe of the day, which, under our pre- 
fent circumftances, muf be an infinite fatisfaction. As I have at 
all hours accefs to the turret, I can put a letter at your door be- 
hind your bed; and there you can depofit an anfwer.” To 
this expedient Monimia readily affented. Without any alarm they 
paffed the reft of their fhort walk. Monimia promifed to go im- 
mediately to bed, and to endeavour to compofe herfelf; and Or- 
Jando, having feen her fecured in her turret, returned to the cha- 
pel, determined to difcover, if poffible, what it was that had fo 
cruelly alarmed them.’ 


Matters continue in this train till colonel Tracey, an old 
beau of fixty-five, enamoured of Orlando’s fifter Ifabella, comes 
on a vifit to Mr. Somerive, her father, with a determined 
purpofe to feduce and carry her off. Finding that a youth of 
Orlando’s fpirit and high fenfe of honour was likely to impede 
his plan, he fuggefts to his father the impropriety of his fon’s 
confuming his time, inactively, at Rayland-hall, makes an 
offer of his intereft, and finally procures him a commiffion in 


the 
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the army. Fruftrated in his attempts of feduction, and be- 
€oming daily more captivated with Ifabella’s charms, the old 
colonel makes honourable propofals, and the young lady, after 
a faint ftruggle between intereft and diflike, determines to take 
to her arms, a man old enough to have been her grandfather. 
Previous to the intended marriage, the colonel and Orlandu 
go to London, where the latter is introduced to a captain 
Warrick, nephew to the colonel, and prefumptive heir to his 
fortune. After fome time {pent in London, the colonel re- 
turns to the country with a view of celebrating his nuptials, 
whither Orlando, panting for another turret interview, ac- 
companies him. The old colonel is attacked by a fevere fit of 
the gout which confines him to his room, and Warrick arriv- 
ing to intimate orders for the immediate embarkation of Or- 
Jando’s regiment for America, becomes inftantly enamoured 
of his intended aunt, and in lefs than forty-eight hours pro- 
cures her confent to abfcond with him to Portfmouth, whi- 
ther he is obliged to go to attend his duty. This ungrateful 
and fcandalous fcheme, which at once répays an uncle’s for- 
mer kindnefs with villany, and involves a virtuous family in 
affliGtion, is communicated by Warrick to the honourable and 
dutiful Orlando; who, inftead of taking any ftep to counter- 
act a plan fo pregnant with mifchief and immorality, contents 
himfelf with fimply difapproving, and promifes with inviolable 
fecrecy to favour the efcape of the lovers. Orland6é embarks 
for America, where he experiences a variety of difaftrous for 
tune, and returning to England, finds nothing but difappoint- 
ment, mifery, and diftrefs. Mrs. Rayland, on whom his 
chief hopes depended, is dead—The eftate of Rayland Hall, 
which, previous to his departure, he had every reafon to ex- 
ect by fucceflion, made over to a perfon altogether uncon- 
nected with the late proprietor—The manfion houfe defert- 
ed—Monimia gone, and no intelligence to be obtained of her 
place of abode—His father dead—The family eftate fold—His 
brother in prifon; and his mother and fifters gone to live ona 
f{canty fubfiftence in London. He fells his commiflion for 
4001.—Relieves his worthlefs brother from gaol—Goes in 
queft of Mrs. Lennard, now Mrs. Roker—Meets unexpect- 
édly with Monimia, and hurried on by the ardour of his love, 
and with no other vifible provifion than 250]. in defiance of 
prudence, duty, and impending want, marries her inftantly. 
Having thus briefly enumerated a few of the exceptionable 
parts of this drama, we now paufe to afk Mrs. Smith, or any 
novel writer or reader, what poflible benefit can accrue to fo- 
ciety, and to youth in particular, from a perufal of fcenes fo 
repugnant to decorum and virtue? To draw characters where 
the follies, the paflions, and the vices of mankind are finally 
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productive of calamity i is proper painting; becaufe, from the 
ill fuccefs and punifhment of imprudence and criminality, an 
excellent moralis deduced But is this the colouring of Mrs. 
Smith’s pictures? No fuch thing. .On the contrary we find, 
that while youthful thoughtledinet and mtemperance are 
crowned with fuccefs, ingratitude and the moft ‘complicated 
villany remain unpunithed. ‘Ihe old colonel is reconciled to 
Warrick, and leaves him his whole fortune.—The infamous 
- Rokers,. ‘and their accomplice the bifhop, are only obliged to 
refund what they had procured by fraud, and Mrs. Lennard, 
-the grand inftrument of evil.to the Somerive family, and the 
tyrant of poor Monimia, is t taken home and placed in her for- 
mer {tation in Rayland-hall, where fhe is cherifhed and ca- 
refled by thofe whom fhe {trove by the blackeft arts to ruin. 
With regard to charader in this novel, we find little that can 
be faid to leave a clear and diftin&t image on the mind.—We 
fometimes think we fee Philip Somerive, and his unhappy fa- 
ther—but the one, the authorefs has kept fo much in the back 
ground of the piece as to be feldom vifible; and the other, 
who unqueftionably is the moft refpectable and amiable per- 
fonage in the group, fhe has thought it expedient to put out 
of the way by making him die of a broken heart. We are 
afraid we can fay little of plot, for there feems to be none but 
the coucea/ment of a will, and {till lefs of the denouement, which, 
in our opinion, is ‘ moft lame and impotent.’ Why did not 
Mrs. Lennard, when fhe dipped fo deep in treachery, burn 
the real will; ‘and what at the time of her apoftacy could have 
been her motives for preferving that which could alone de- 
te€t the infamy of the tranfaction ?—The conclufion is wound 
up in fuch a hafty and improbable manner; and every thin 
is fo inftantaneoufly reverfed, that it reminds us of thofe pan- 
tomimical entertainments where the whole fcenery is changed 
by a ftroke of harlequin’s fword. We were in expectation, 
‘that, as an apology for Orlando’s mifplaced affection, and as 
‘an explanation of Mrs, Lennard’s unaccountable harfhnefs to 
Monimia, the heroine of the piece would have turned out a 
very different perfonage — but no; fhe ftill remains the ob- 
{cure niece of Mrs. Lennard, i Orlando’s conduét is, -of 
courfe, held up as an example for all young gentlemen of fa- 
mily and fortune to marry any pretty fervant maid they chufe. 
To deny Mrs. Smith merit in other refpeéts would be un- 
juft. She certainly poffefles in no inferior degree the power 
to arreft and command attention, by a happy defcription of 
circumftances and objects awful, terrific, and fublime; and 
difcovers fuch fertility of imagination, as often to.multiply in- 
cident on incident, even when there appears no neceflity for 
it. ‘The pathetic, or the tender, we do not think is Mrs. 
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Smith’s forte ; but the ‘bold, the manly, the intrepid, and the 
dignified fentitnchte of the ined breaft are’ touched: with 
no unfkilful-hand. The work is likewife, on the whole, writ- 
ten in an eafy flowing ftyle, and except a few prettineffe s, fuch 
as, © books ne ‘ver difpurbed i in their long’ flumber’—* a tear biif- 

tered the paper’ —‘ irom prudecry’— © maffive dignity —* infant 
“April, &c. is free from that Uheeation and turgidity which 
of late have difgraced modern com Capers of this kind. The 
letters between old’ Mr. Somerive and Orlando, relative to the 
impending duel, are elegant Sx atibles of epiftol ary writing.— 
As an additonal proof of Mrs. Smith’s fuccefs in defcription, 
we fhall conclude this article by laying the following fhort ex- 
tract before our readers. 


* And Orlando recolleGing himfelf, took no other notice of 
Monimia, who would, had fhe dared, have flown to him for pro- 
tection: but, flightly touching his hat, he advanced to fir John, 
and faid, “ I fuppofe, fir, you have Mrs. Rayland’s permiffion to 
fMhoot in thefe preferved grounds ?” 

«© I always fhoot, fir,’’? anfwered fir John, haughtily, ‘* in all 
grounds that happen to fuit me, whether they are preferved or no, 
and take no trouble to afk leave of any body.” 

«© Then, fir,”’ faid Orlando with quicknefs, ‘* you muft allow 
me to fay that you do a very unhandfome thing.” 

«* And I,” rejoined the other, ‘* fay, whether you allow it or 
no, that you are a very impertinent fellow.”’ 

‘ The blood rufhed into the face of Orlando; and even the pale 
and terrified countenance of Monimia, who caught hold of Betty 
for fupport, did not deter him from refenting this infolence. 
«*< Who are you,” cried he, feizing fir John by the collar, “* that 
thus dare to infult me?” 

«* And who are you, fcoundrel,”’ anfwered his antagonift, ene 
deavouring to difengage himfelf, <* who dare to behave with fuch 
confounded impudence to a man of my confequence ?”’ 

«© Curfe on your confequence !”” exclaimed the enraged Orlan- 
‘do, throwing him violently from him: ‘* If you are a gentleman, 
which J] SOem, give me an opportunity of telling you properly 
who Tam.” 

<< Jf 1 am a gentleman ?” cried the other. ‘* Am I queftioned 
by a park-keeper ? or by fome dirty valet?” 

‘Sir John, who was quite the modern man of fafhion, did not 
much approve of the fpecimen Orlando had given him of athletic 
powers :—he liked him ftill lefs when he replied—** My name is 
Somerive—my ufual refidence at Weft Wolverton, or Rayland 
Hall. Now, fir, as you fpeak neither to a park-keeper nora 
valet, you muft tell me from whom I haye received this brutal 
anfislty” : , 
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‘¢ My fervant will tell you,” replied he; ‘* and, if you are 
likely to forget his information, you fhal] hear it properly from 
me to-morrow. In the mean time, my dear girl,’’? added he, 
turning familiarly to Monimia, ‘‘ let us leave this fierce Draw- 
canfir to watch the old lady’s pheafants ; and as you feem much 
alarmed by his ridiculous fury, let me have the pleafure of feeing 
you fafe home.”? 

¢ He would then have taken the arm of the trembling Monimia 
within his ; but fhe fhrunk from him, and would have paffed on, 
He fill infifted, however, on being permitted to attend her home ; 
when Orlando, qu'te unable to command himfelf, fprung forward, 
and, feizing the arm of Monimia, cried, ‘‘ This young lady, be- 
ing under the protection of Mrs, Rayland, is under mine; and I 
infift on her not being troubled with your impertinent familiarity. 
Come, madam, if you will give me leave, I will condu& you to 
your aunt.” He then, without waiting for any farther reply, 
walked haftily away; while fir John, filled with rage and con- 
tempt, bade his fervant follow him, and inform him that the per 
fon whom he had thus grofsly affronted was fir John Berkely Bel- 
grave, baronet, of Belgrave Park in Suffolk, brother-in-law to 
the earl of Glenlyon of Scotland, and member of parliament. 
Orlando heard this lift of dignities with contemptuous coolnefs ; 
and then, as he continued to walk on, bade the fervant tell his 
mafter, fir John Berkely Belgrave, of Belgrave Park in Suffolk, 
brother-in-law to the earl of Gienlyon of Scotland, and member 
of parliament, that he expected to hear from him.’ 


° 


The whole of the ftory might have been comprifed in two 
volumes. Were novelifts a little more merciful to their rea- 
ders, perhaps we Reviewers, who are obliged to read a// the 
write, would be more patient. — But when we find the moft 
ordinary and trivial occurrences in life drawn out to whole 
chapters, and the eternal theme of love and fentiment fpun 
out to thirteen hundred pages, can it be wondered at if we 
fometimes yawn, and exc!aim jn the words of Hotfpur, ‘ Oh! 
it is as tedioys as a tired horfe or a f{colding wife ?? 





Remarks on the Speech of M. Dupent, made in the National 
‘’ Convention of France, on the Subjects of Religion and Public 
Education, By Hannah More. 8vo. 25. 6d. Cadell. 1793, 


FROM the juftly acquired celebrity of mifs More, our ex- 

pectations ‘were confiderably raifgd by the appearance of 
this amphi, From a pious, able, and ingenious writer, we 
expected fomething of a reply to the aflertion of M. Dupont, 
— We expeéted to find the general arguments in favour of the 
exiftence and providence pf God, placed in a new and ftriking 
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point of view. We expected to fee the amiable tenets and 
the internal evidence of the Gofpel, fet in oppofition to the 
unfocial and gloomy principles of atheifm.—We hoped, in a 
word, to find, what is much wanted, a popular treatife in fa- 
vour of revealed religion, fomething that might inftruct while 
it interefted, fomething calculated to furvive the political de- 
bates of, the moment. : 

After fuch expe€tations, how mortifying was our difappoint- 
ment, to meet with nothing but a trite declamation againft the 
French revolution—A feries of remarks too well-founded in- 
deed, but which occur at almoft every fafhionable table, cal- 
culated not to footh but to foment the paflions, and to keep up 
the popular delufion which has plunged us into the calamities 
and the guilt of war. | 

While we lament that mifs More, who certainly could have 
written better, has difappointed us in this inftance, we are far 
from infinuating that the pamphlet before us is deftitute of 
merit. It contains feveral, not only good, but liberal fenti- 
ments; and of this kind is the well-conceived eulogium on the 


liberty of the prefs. | 


‘ Though it is not here intended to animadvert on any political 
complaint which is not in fome fort conneed with religion ; yet 
it is prefumed it may not be thought quite foreign to the prefent 
purpofe to remark, that among the reigning complaints againft our 
civil adminiftration, the moft plaufible feems to be that excited by 
the fuppofed danger of an invafion on the liberty of the prefs. 
Were this apprehenfion well-founded, we fhould indeed be threat- 
ened by one of the moit grievous misfortunes that can befala free 
country. Jt is not only a moft noble privilege itfeif, but the 
guardian of all our other liberties ; and, notwithftanding the abufe 
which has lately been made of this valuable poffeflion, yet every 
man of a found unprejudiced mind is well aware that true liberty 
of every kind is fcarcely inferior in importance to any object for 
which human aétivity can contend, Nay, the very abufe of a 
good, often makes us more fenfible of its value, Fair and well- 
proportioned freedom will ever retain all her native beauty to a 
judicious eye, nor will her genuine form be the lefs prized for our 
having lately contemplated the diftorted features and falfe colouring 
of her caricature, as prefented to us by the daubing hand of Gallic 
patriots,’ 


We cordially agree with our authorefs that thofe publications 
which have a tendency to corrupt the morals, or undermine 
the religion of the nation, ought not to be permitted; but per-~ 
haps profecution ought to ftop here—lIt is eflential to the free~ 
dom. and even the profperity of a nation, that a wide field 
fhould be left open for the warp ofi political queftions, and 
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it muft be allowed that this liberty has even proved of fervice 
to government itfelf, by ‘placing an impediment in the way of 
the rafh and imprudent refolutions into which the executive 
power might be fometimes too haftily betrayed. The follow- 
ing fhort recommendation of the excellence of religion, is 
pointed and feafonable. 


_ © But let us, in this yet happy country, learn at leaft one great 
and important truth, from the errors of this diftraéted people. 
Their conduct has awfully illuftrated a pofition, which is not the 
lefs found for having been often controverted ; that no degree of 
wit and learning, no progreis in commerce, no advances in the 
knowledge of nature, or in the embellifhment of art, can ever 
thoroughly tame that favage, the natural human heart, without 
religion. The arts of focial life may give a {weetnefs to the man- 
ners and language, and induce, in fome degree, a love of juftice, 
truth, and humanity ; but attainments derived from fuch inferior 
caufes are no more than the femblance and the fladow of the qua- 
lities derived from pure Chriftianity. Varnifh is an extraneous 
ornament, but true polifh is a proof of the folidity of the body ; 
it depends greatly on the nature of the fubitance, is not fuperin- 
duced by accidental caufes, but ina good meafure proceeding from 
internal foundnefs.’ 


The profits of this pamphlet are dedicated to the liberal and 
laudable purpofe of relieving the diftreffes of the French emi- 
rant clergy ; and the prefatory addrefs to the ladies of Great 
Britain, is fo truly elegant, pathetic, and interefting, that our 
readers, we truft, will, on fuchan occafion, excufe an extra 
of a more than ordinary length. 


‘ The beneficent,and right-minded want no arguments to be 
prefied upon them; but I write to thofe of every defcription. 
Luxurious habits of living, which really furnifh the diftrefled with 
the faireft grounds for application, are too often urged as a mos 
tive for withholding affiftance, and produced as a plea for having 
litile to fpare. Let her who indulges fuch habits, and pleads fuch 
excufes in confequence, refle&, that by retrenching ove coftly dith 
from her abundant table, the fuperfluities of oze expenfive defert, 
one evening’s public amufement. fhe may furnifh at leaft a week’s 
fubfiftence to more than one perfon, as liberally bred perhaps as 
herfelf, and who, in his own country, may have often tafted how 
much more bleffed it is to give than to receive ——-.to a minifter 
of God, who has been long accuftomed to beftow the neceffaries 
he is now reduced to folicit. 

‘ Even your young daughters, whom maternal prudence has not 
yet furnifhed with the means of beftowing, may be cheaply taught 
the firft rudiments of charity, together with an important leffon of ° 
geconomy : they may be taught to facrifice a feather, a fet of rib- 
| | bons = 
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bons, an expenfive ornament, an idle diverfion. And if they are 
thus inftruéted, that there is no true charity without felfdenial, 
they will gaiz more than they are called upon to give: for the 
fuppreflion of one luxury for a charitable purpofe, is the exereife 
of two virtues, and this without any pecuniary expence. 

© Let the fick and af_iiéted remember how dreadful it muft be, 
to be expofed to fufferings, without one of the alleviations which 
mitigate their affiction. How dreadful it is to be without com- 
forts, without neceffaries, without a home,—wéitheut a country] 
While the gay and profperous would do well to recolle&, how fads 
denly and terribly thofe for whom we plead, were, by the fur- 
prifing vicifitudes of Jife, thrown from equal heights of gaiety 
and profperity. And let thofe who have hufbands, fathers, fons, 
brothers, or friends, reflect on the uncertainties of war, and the 
revolution of human affairs. It is only by imagining the poffibi- 
lity of thofe who are dear to us being placed in the fame calami- 
tous circumftances, that we can obtain an adequate feeling of the 
woes we are called upon to commiferate. 

‘Ina diftrefs fo wide and comprehenfive, many are prevented 
from giving by that common excufe—** That it is but a drop of 
water in the ocean.’’ But let them reflect, that if all the indivi- 
dual drops were withheld, there would be no ocean at all; and’ 
the inability to give much ought not, on any occafion, to be con~ 
verted into an excufe for giving nothing. Even moderate circam= 
ftances need not plead an exemption, he indufirious tradefman 
will not, even in a political view, be eventually a lofer by his 
{mall contributién, The money raifed is neither carried oat of 
our country, nor diffipated in luxuries, but returns again to the 
community ; to our fhops and to our markets, to procure the bare 
neceffaries of life. 

« Some have objected to the difference of religion of thofe for 
whom we folicit. Such an objeétion hardly deferves a ferious an- 
fwer. Surely if the fuperftitious Tartar hopes to become poffeiled 
of the courage and talents of the enemy he flays, the Chrittian is 
not afraid of catching, or of propagating the error of the fuiferer 
he relieves.—-Chriftian charity is of no party. We plead not for 
their faith, but for their wants. And let the more fcrupulous, 
who look for defert as well as diftrefs in the objects of their boun- 
ty, bear in mind, that if thefe men could have facrificed their 
gonf{cience to their convenience, they had not now been in this 
country. Let us fhew them the purity of our religion, by the be- 
neficence of our actions. 

‘ If you will permit me to prefs upon you fuch high motives, 
{and it were to be wifhed that in every action we were to be in- 
fluenced by the highett,) perhaps no act of bounty to which you 
may be called out, can ever come fo immediately under that fo- 
jemn and affecting defcription, which will be recorded in the great 
day of account,——I was a frranger, and ye took me ta. —= 
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( 58 ) 


dn Effay on the Scurvy: fhewing effectual and pratticable 
Means for its Prevention at Sea. With fome Obfervations on 
Fevers, and Propofals for the more effectual Prefervation of 
the Health of Seamen. By. Frederic Thomfon, a Surgeon in 
the Royal Navy. 8vo. 45. Boards. Robinfons. 1790. 


Ty! is dificult to conceive what can have been the author’s 
_motive for this publication, fince its production cannot add 
an iota to the knowledge already promulgated on the fubject 
of the fea fcurvy. Notwithftanding we are told in the Preface 
of his ‘ having no defire to become an author,’ we are unwil- 
ling to fuppofe his object any thing Iefs commendable than the 
Jove of literary fame, but it muit be confeffed he has by no 
means obtained that end in the inftance before us, fince all that 
is good in the work and even a number of his quotations, are 
collected from Dr. Lind, who yery judicioufly and appofitely 
cited them in hiftorical fucceffion 1 in his valuable Treatife on 
the fame fubject. 

-In fecking after what is moft novel for the information of 
our readers, we have fixed on the following obfervations on 
the antifcorbutic effets of hops, which the author advifes to 
be infufed in treacle-beer and employed as a beyerage in long 
voyages. 


« The hop plant in common ufe, of which I mean to treat, ie 
cultivated in plantations, and is fo well known that itis unneceflary 
to decribe it. Suffice it then to fay, that the fealy heads of the 
plant, or the parts which are commonly ufed, have an agreeable 
flavour, and are poffefled of an aromatic, fubtile, auftere, difeu- 
fient, bitter ; not ungrateful to the palate. Being replete with 
aromatic, fubtile, a€tive qualities, they fimulate the folids; from 
their aufterity they a& as a powerful tonic, and-from their difcuti- 
ent quality they prove refolvent and diuretic. 

‘ A combination of thefe properties heightened by fermentation 
” fits them for attenuating vifcid chyle ; corre€ting the morbid qua- 
ity of the bile in fcorbutics ; preventing or removing obftruétions 
in the glands or capillaries ; bracing and invigorating the folids, 
and promoting the regular fecretions and evacuations. Hence 
would hops appear juftly entitled to a preference, as an antifcor- 
butic, to almoft any fubftance we are acquainted with ; and what 
enhances this confideration is, that they are very convenient for 
exportation ; eafily preferved in all climates ; and fo little liable 
to damage, that itis only neceffary to keep them dry. 

‘ Another favourable circumftance is, that an extract is eafily 
prepared from hops, retaining almoft all their qualities ; which 
will keep for years, and will require but little room for ftowage ; 
there. 
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therefore the extract may be thought moft conveniert for ufe at 
fea. 2 

* Hops give out their virue to fpirit by maceration without heat, 
and to water by warm infsufion— but in making hop-beer I prefer 
boiling the hops flowly for fome time, with a cover made to fit che 
«xopper exactly, but fo as to pafs into the copper, to lay on the 
hops, and to prefs them down intothe water. The ufual lid or 
cover fhould likewife be kept almoft clofe, fo that the evaporatioa 
of the volatile parts may be diminifhed as much as pofiibie, with- 
out danger of burfting the copper. By thefe means the water wii 
a&t more powerfully in extracting the virtues of the hops, the li- 
guor will be more fully impregnated with their falutary qualities 3 
and, as hops contaju a wvery confiderable proportion of cffential oil, 
(a great part of which is loft in the common mode o} brewing) 
I think, by boiling them in the manner juft mentioned, a great. 
part of the oil may be retained, and the decoétion will be more fa- 
turated with it than in the common way. 

‘ The copper heads lately adopted by many of the brewers an- 
fwer this purpofe extremely we], asthey prevent the cil, &c. flys 
ing off; and when thefe can be ufed, they are certainly preferable 
to any other method. There can be no objection to their ufe ia 
the navy. 

« The efential oil of hops may be obtained with more eafe and 
certainty by compre/ion than by diftillation ; butit has been found 
by experiment, that, for the priervation of beer, the auftere, as 
well as the mild and unétuous parts of the hops are abfolutely ne- 
ceffary ; and that beer cannot have the full benefit of the hops ia 
any other way than by coétion. By the manner of boiling hops as 
mentioned above, I imagine that the fpirituous and volatile parts 


of them are fo entangled and blended with their oil, and macilage,. 


that they are in a great meafure prevented efcaping.’ 


Our author’s ingenious mode of preventing the ¢/cape of the 
effential oil in the foregoing procefs, cannot haye eicaped the 
chemical reader’s obfervation, any more than the truly Hiber- 
nian mode of obtaining ¢/Jential oil by expreffion. We thail 
conclude this article with a paflage equally puzzling to medi- 
cal readers of the modern ichool. Lhe author, treating of 
the proximate caufes of fcurvy, fays, 


‘ The above changes ufually take place without fever ; but, 
fhould a feverith acceis now fupervene, rhe faits and oils not being 
duly incorporated, will be heated and exalted, and will greatly 
gontribute to acrimony and diflolution,’ Fibs 
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{ 60 ) 
Fhe Hiffory ia Antiquities of the Connty of Samerfet, cals 


le&ted from authentic Recor as, and an adiual Survey made.by 
the late My. Edmund Rack.” ddorned with a Map of ‘the 
County, and Engravings of Roman and other Reliques, Town- 
Seals, Baths, Churches, and Gentleman’s Seats. By the Rev. 
gone Collinjon, F. A.S. 3Vols.» 41. 145. 6d. Boards. 
obinfons. 1791. : 


"Tre hiftory of a county is, in miniature, the hiftory of a 

kingdom. Inconfiderable as it appears in'the map, fur- 
rounded "by a variety of other provinces, no fooner is it felect- 
ed by the topographer, and made the fubject of diftin@ con- 
fideration, than its limits and contents become enlarged and 
multiplied. Many fcenes and obje&ts which, through the mi- 
nutenefs of the feale, were either unperceived or invifible, ate 
now plainly protruded to the fight, and feem to poflefs their 
peculiar importance. The little fpot which before was con- 
fufed in the aggregate, being magnified by the microfcopic 
power, of the obferver, expands itfelf into an ample chart 5 
‘and is found to boaft its aborigines, its ancient monuments, 
laws, and cuftoms, its eminent charaéters, and remarkable 
events; together with its appropriate bleflings and curiofities 
of nature, in as interefting a degree as the moft extenfive re- 

ions. 

Exclufively of the entertainment refulting from thefe local 
accounts, their advantages are numerous, with refpect to the 
materials which they furnifh towards the general hiftory of 
the country. 


« Thefe are the fources from which a viet part of the moft au- 
thentic information belonging to the latter may be drawn, and by 
which it may in. future ages be in a great meafure confirmed or 
corrected. ‘Fhey may not only ferve to afcertain property, pre- 
ferve the genealogies of families, record illuflrious ations, uphold 
the memory of great characters, and retrace and bring to view 
the peculiar modes of life, laws and cuftoms of paft ages; but 
alfo contribute to perpetuate our happy conftitution z#/e/. The 
hiftoric page, reciting local-claims and privileges, has often 
proved a confiderable barrier againft the violence of defpotifm on 
the one hand, and the inconfiderate rage of popular fury on the 
other. 

‘ Nor, laftly, is the communication of intelligence refpecting 
the natural productions of any particular territory a matter of the 
{malleft moment, There is fcarcely any diftrid fo defective as 
not to furnifh fome fubje& of entertainment and improvement ; 
and, Somerfetfhire feems to have its fhare of the wonderful works 
of providence. By an intuition of thefe, fcience is delightfully 
improved ; the mind exults in purfuing the Deity through all his 
operations, and difpenfing different bleflin gs to different Bag 

G 
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Che: preliminary information to be expected in the hiftory 
af-a county, is its latitude and longitude. Thefe, however, 
are wholly omitted ; and we learn only that ‘ Somerfetfhire” 


(or,.more properly, Somer/et, the adjunct //ire being fyno- 
nymous with county)— 


*.—Is a maritime county in the fouth-weft part of England, 
having the Briftol Channel on the weft; Gloucefterfhire, and 
the city and county of Briftol on the north; Wiltthireon the 
eaft; Dorfetthire on the fouth-eaft ; and Devobhhiee on the 
fouth and fouth-wett. 

* Its form is oblong, being in length from north-eaft to fouth- 
weft upwards of eighty niles, in breadth from eaft to weft be- 
tween thirty and forty, and in circumference two hundred.’ 


A judicious defcription follows of its coaft, rivers, (of 
which there are ten) hills, moors, vegetable, animal, and mi- 
neral productions, {prings, and rare plants. ‘This county once 
poffefled five forefts, three chaces, and feveral vineyards; of 
which laft, two were at Bath and Glaftonbury. 


« In vegetable and animal produtions, Somerfethhire is. by no 
means deficient ; the hills, plains, vallies, rivers, and feas, abound 
with commodities ufeful to mankind, and adequate to the ne- 
ceffary wants of life. ‘The vallies, whether diftributed into meads, 
pafture, or tillage, are in general very rich, and many of the hills, 
a‘few years fince unacquainted with the plough, are now, by the 
improvements in hufbandry, brought to fuch a ftate of cultivation 
as to produce large crops of- grain. Hemp, flax, teazels, and 
woad, are cultivated in confiderable quantities. The plains are 
remarkable for their luxuriant herbage, particularly the moors, en 
which are fattened great numbers of nearly the largeft cattle in 
England. ‘The cheefe made in this county is elteemed remark- 
ably fine, and in diltant parts is produced as one of the dainties 
of the table. The fheep are generally of the fmaller kind; the 
Mendip mutton is well known for its peculiar fweetnefs. 

‘ The hills produce various forts of valuable ore ; in thofe of 
Mendip are dug immenfe quantities of lead and Japis-calaminaris, 
and fome copper: the Quantock-hills alfo produce lead and cop~ 
per; the Broadfield-downs, and other wilds, have their mines of 
calamine; and iron-ore has been found, though little worked, 
in various parts of the county; on the rocks near Porlock, filver 
in {mall quantities is difcoverable. The coal-mines in the north. 
ern part, at Clutton, High Littleton, Midfummer Norton, Timf- 
bury, Paulton, Bedminfter, Afhton, Nailfea, Clapton, and other 
places, are valuable treafures to the neighbourhood, and fupply 
great part of the cities of Bath and Brifto) with moft excellent fuel, 
The former city has in great meafure been raifed by the fine free- 
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ftone of its neighbouring quarries. The blue Kenton ftone is ad~ 
mnirable for paving. ‘The rocks on the coaft contain marble, ala- 
bafter, and talc ; and thofe in the inland parts are generally com- 
pofed of limeftone, and abound with pvrites, fpar, lava, and cu- 
rious peirifactions. On Mendip are found the green foliaceous 
talc, with {mall fpangles, brown elafmis, brown pellucid felenita, 
bright oligadra, dull white arthredium, with a variety of {pars 
and cryftals. Peculiar alfo to thefe hills is the hard yellow un- 
dulated fecomia, which is found in large quantities, lying moftly 
‘deep. Several other varieties of the fecomia are alfo to be met 
with here, and in many other parts of the county. The other 
natural productions of Mendip are the brown gaiophragmium with 
fnow-white earthy partitions, the pale yellow feptaria with a ruft- 
coloured nucleus, hard heteropyra with brown and purplith crufts, 
oblong geodes with a fingle blackifh cruft, thick fhelled enhidri, 
friable pale red lithozugium with white veins and red nodules, 
blue cryftalline petridium, filver, gold colour and white marca- 
fites. In fome of the perpendicular fiffures of the ftrata of ftone 
is found that beautiful. {pecies of the faburra, faburra faxea nivea 
tenuior, or fine fnow-white ftony grit. The duil white coarfe 
flony grit is more common, and is found in many parts of the 
county, particularly in the ftone quarries near Bath. Of ochres 
there are various {pecies found in thefe parts, fuch as, the hard 
heavy pale ye'low ochre at Afhwick, near the road from Bath to 
Shepton Mallet, lying in a ftratum about eighteen feet deep; the 
right friable gold-colovred ochre, which is frequently difcovered 
hanging to the fides of old mines; and the heavy friable yellow 
ochre, which is found in many parts of the county. At Chew and 
Winford is found that fpecies.of red ochre commonly called rud- 
dle, fo well’known for its ufe in marking fheep; of this there are 
three different forts, the firft of which is that in general ufe for the 
above purpofe; the fecond is much harder, makes an indifferent 
kind of paint, and is frequently fubitituted by druggifts for bole- 
armoniac ; the third is peculiar to a very confined fpace on the top 
of Windford hill, and differs materially from either of the other 
kinds in the brightnefs of its colour, the evennefs and {moothnefs of 
its‘texture, in its ponderofity, its not crumbling between the 
fingers, and in being indiffoluble in water. It is found at about 
the diftance of fix fathoms from the furface of the ground, in a 
ftratum of four feet, lying on a bed of black marle, beneath ftra- 
ta of foft reddifh earth, clay, rock, andloam. It affords a moft 
excellent and fplendid colour, and is in every refpeé& equal to that 
ochrous earth which is dearly imported under the denomination of 
Terra Perfica. 
‘ The mineral fprings, befides thofe at Bath, are, at Afhill, 

Alferd, Horwood i near Wincaunton, Horton, Dillington, Goat- 


hill, 


—— 
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hill, Yeovil, and Queen’s Camel. At Eaft Chinnock is a fale 
{pring. 

« The rivers of this county furnifh trout, falmon, roach, dace, 
perch, eels, pike, gudgeon, carp, and tench; and on the fea- 
coaft we meet with tublin, flounders, fandabs, hakes, pipers, 
fhrimps, prawns, crabs, mufcles, foles, herrings, plaice, porpoifes, 
fkaits, and ftar-fith. 

‘The mot remarkable birds are, the heath-hen, wild-duck, 


curlew, rail, gull, and wheatear. 
«In Exmoor and other lower parts of ‘the county are abund- 


ance of red deer. 

‘ On the hills and defert waftes we find the dwarf juniper, the 
cranberry, and the whortleberry ; the laft by the natives is called 
hurts, and produces a pleafing fruit, growing fingly like goofe- 
berries, on little plants from a foot to eighteen inches in height ; 
the leaves are ovated, and of a pale green, growing alternately on 
the branches. On the rocks upon the coaft are great quantities 
of laver, lichen marinus, or fea-bread ; in the moors, once de« 
luged by the fea, grows the gale, or candleberry myrile.’ 


To this phyfical detail, fucceeds an alphabetical lift of an 
hundred and thirteen more rare plants. 


‘ The diftri& now called Somerfetfhire was in ancient times in 
habited by the Belge, a brave Gaulifh people but of Celtic origin, 
who migrated hither out of Gaul, A.M. 3650, three hundred 
and thirteen years before the birth of Chrift, and repelled the Bri- 
tons, the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, whofe Carneds 
fill crown fome of our higheft mountains, to other parts of the 
ifland. The poffeflions of this people extended over a very large 
tract of country, including Somerfetfhire, Dorfetfhire, Devon- 
fhire, partof Cornwall, Wiltfhire, Hampfhire, Sufiex, and part of 
Middlefex ; in all which they eftablifhed cglonies, and in the wafte 
marfhy grounds practifed thofe arts of indufiry to which they had 
-been habituated in Gaul, and in which they inftru&ed thofe Bri- 
tons who chofe to intermix in their fociety. About two handred 
and fifty years after their fettlement in thefe parts, Divitiacus, 
king of the Sueffones, or So:ffons, and according to Cexfar the 
moft powerful prince in Gaul, minded himfelf to bring over into 
Britain a confiderable army of the continental Belgz, and by the . 
addition of his forces to enable the former emigrators to extend 
the line of their poffeffions. ‘The expelled Britons had doubtlefs 
made frequent attempts to regain their native feats, and by in- 
roads to perplex the innovating barbarians. Upon the arrival of 
this prince, a plan of compromife and treaty feems to have been 
fuggefted, and a line drawn to define the boundaries of either 
people. This was effeéted by throwing up a large and deep foffe 


or dike, called, from the circumitance of its divifion, Wanfdike, 
which 
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which to this day exifts in many places in perfect prefervation, one 
of the greateft curiofities in antiquity. It commences at Andover 
m Hampthire, and thence paffes nearly in a ftraight dire€tion to 
Great Bedwin within the confines of Wilts, near which, upon its 
track, have been difcovered ceits and inftruments of war. It then 
croffes the great foreft Savarnack and the wild Marlborough= 
downs, where it appears in its priftine ftate, exceedingly deep, 
and flanked by a very lofty mound, after the manner of the ele- 
vated rampire of a caitle, attrafling by its fingular appearance the 
attention of the curious traveller. Quitting the downs, it vifits 
Calfton, Edington, and Spey-park, croffes the river Avon near 
Bennacre, and again, after being loft in the tilled fields, meets 
With the fame meandering river at Bath-Hampton, where it enters 
the north-weft portion of the Belgic territories. Its courfe is then 
continued over Claverton-down to Prior-park, Inglifhcombe, 
_. $tanton-Prior, Publow, Norton, Rong-Afhton, and terminates 
in the Severn fea, near the ancient port of Portifhead, forming a 
ine of upwards of eighty miles in length, in more than three 
parts of which it is ftill vifible. 

‘ Hence it will be feen how far the territories of the ancient Bel- 
gz, extended towards the north, and that even fome parts of this 
county, much of Wiltthire, and the whole of Gloucefterfhire, 
were excluded out of their dominions. The chief cities which they 
had were Ivelchefter, Bath, and Winchefter, two of which are 
within the limits of our county, and prove in fome ‘meafure that 
this was as it were the metropolitan feat of their empire. 

* A long fucceflion of favage and tumultuous contentions inter- 
vened betwixt this period and the arrival of the Roman arms in 
the Belgic itates of Britain. ‘This was about the year of Chrift 
40; and nine years after, two trophies were erected by the emperor 
Claudius, in confequence of his having utterly annihilated the 
Cang1, a pofthumous clan of thofe Belge who laft migrated into 
this country with the Sueffonian king. 

« During the ftay of the Romans in this region, they exerted 
their national alivity in building themfelves towns, throwing up 
roads from ftation to ftation, and in fabricating camps as occa- 
fional places of fecurity. Their cities were Aqua Solis, or Bath, 
and Jfcalis, or Ivelchefter; and thofe places whofe ancient names 
are not tranfmitted to the prefent day, but are demonftrated 
_ to have-been Roman by the foundations of their walls, and the 
difcovery of unqueflionable reliques of Romanity, were, Ca- 
maulet, Hamden, Wellow, Coker, Chilcompton, Conqueft, Wive- 
lifcombe, Bath-Ford, Warley, Sreet, Long-Athton, Poftlebury, 
South-Petherton, Watergore, Wigborough, Yeovil, Putham, 
Kilton, Stogumber, Edington, Inglifhcombe, &c. Their prin 
cipal:road was the Foffe, extending in a fouth-weft direCtion from 
Bath to Perry-ftreet, on the borders of Devonfhire. Another road 

4 ran 
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tan nearly parallel to itfrom; the foreft of Exmoor through Taan- 
ton, Bridgwater, and Axbridge, to Portifhead on the Briftol 
Channel, where it interfeéted Wanfdike; and whence there was.a 
trajectus to the city of Ifca-Silurum, now called Caerleon, in the 
county of Monmouth. A vicinal way extends from the Foiie 
through Stoke-under-Hamden. Their camps were, ‘Camalet, 
Meak{fnol,; Bowditch, Mafbary, Doleberry, Worleberry, Biack- 
er’s-hill, Burwalls, Stokeleigh, Cadbury, Tedbury, Doufebo- 
rough, Modbury, Godthill, Cow-caftle; ‘Trendleeaftle; ‘Turk’s- 
caftle, Brompton-Bury-caitle, Hawkridge-caftle, Mounceauts 
caftle, Newborough, Neroche, Stanton-Bary, &c. 

« The Romans quitted this country between A. D.: 440 id 
444; and the Saxons infidioufly fupplying their ftationss and fubs 
verting the general ceconomy of the country, impofed Upon this 
province the new name of Sumepyereycype, or Somerfetthire, 
either from Somerton, the chief town at that particular period 
therein, or in regard that they found this the feat of fummer, 
compared with the frigid fituations which they had fo lately aban- 
doned. In their divifion of this kingdom into petty ftates, in ef- 
fe&ting which much blood was fhed to obtain little territory, it 
conftituted part of the kingdom of .Weffex, ‘or the Weil-Saxons. 

‘ In the reign of king Ing, a prince.in prudence and mo- 
deration much unlike the majority of thofe who fwayed the Sax- 
onjan fceptre either before or after him, Chriftianity, notwitha 
ftanding the diforders and confufions which neceflarily attend the 
émulous contentions of barbarian powers, began to dawn, and to 
become the national religion of Britain. And although the ifle 
of Avalon can never juftly boaft of the honour of that holy vifit 
which monks, bewildered by error and fuperftition, have even in 
the moft diftant lands beftowed upon it, yet it muft at leaft be 
granted the felicity of having acquired the rudiments of the Chrif- 
tian religion, as foon, if not much fooner than moft other: parts 
of Britain. The monaftery of Glaftonbury, the bifhoprick -of 
Wells, were then founded, and other works of piety were infti- 
tuted. 

¢ The reign of good king Alfred, who wasthe fifth in fuccef- 
fion to Egbert the reducer of the Saxon heptarchy into one fole 
dominion, was marked with many troubles. The Danes, a furi- 
ous tribe fprung from the frozen bofom of the north, had in his 
time nearly overrun the whole face of Britain, and defolated al- 
mof every province. Somerfet, Wilts, and Hants, were the 
only diftri&ts to-which they had not conveyed the terror of their 
arms. At length, A, D. 878, they entered thefe confines, and, 
after many encounters in which the efforts of placid expiring vires 
tue gave way to the inereafing violence of favage cruelty, Alfred 
was conftrained to feck an humble afylum in tie fens of Athelncy,; 
and await the day wherein providence fhould place him peaceably 
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on his legal throne. Nor was it far diftant. At Edington he deo 
feated the combined body of the Danes, and retiring to his court 
at Aller, where he caufed Guthrun, the pagan king, to receive 
the rite of baptifm, in gratitude to God, laid the foundation of 
a noble monaftery to the honour of St. Saviour and St. Peter the 
apoftle, at Athelney, the feat of his priftine folitary retire- 
ment.’ 


Paffing over the ‘ prolix feries of invafions, battles, and 
_ innovations,’ that prevailed in England during many fubfequent 
ages, Mr. Collinfon proceeds to thera of the Normanconqueft, 
Here we are prefented with a lift of the religious foundations, 
and of thofe perfons who attended the Conqueror in his expe- 
dition, whom he enriched with the divifion of his plunder. 


‘ The feudal fyftem being, in its improved ftate, introduced - 
into this country by the Normans, the lands, which heretofore 
had been poffeffed by thanes and vaffals of the Saxon court, were 
now condenfed into large baronies, each comprifing a great num- 
ber of eftates, held under the refpedtive lords, as they themfelves 
held under the crown, by military fervice. On the principal ef- 
tate or head of each barony, caftles were ere€ted, and the feveral 
owners were by their tenure obliged to fupport the outrages of 
ambition and the madnefs of crufades.’ 


An enumeration is given of the principle barons in this 
county, in the time of Henry II. and the moft eminent poffef. 
fors of its land in the reign of Edward I. ¢ a reign diftinguifh- 
ed by many and various features of provincial popularity 3’ of 
the county members from the year 1298, to 1790; of the 
fheriffs from 1154, to 17913 of the lords, knights, efquires, 
and gentlemen, refident in the county, during the reign of 
Henry VII.; of the magiftrates named in the commiffion of 
the peace, iffued in 1787, together with thofe added by fubfe- 
quent feals; of the earls and dukes of Somerfet; and of ‘ Les 
Chivaliers & Hommes du Maek,’ (in the counties of Dorfet 
and Somerfet.) ‘ L’Ann. xvii. du Roy Edward le Primer.’ 


‘ In this county was fhed the firft blood in the Revolution of 
1688, ‘and the laft in the infurreflion of the duke of Monmouth, 
wiich terminated by his total defeat in Sedgmoor, July 6, 1685. 
To thew that the feverities exercifed upon the duke’s unhappy 
and deluded followers have not been exaggerated, I fhall produce 
the following document : 

Edward Hobbes, efq; fherreife of y* countie 
aforefaid, to the con®!** and other his Maties 
officers of the cittie and burrough of Bath, greeting : whereas I 
have rec’ a warrt under the hand and feale of the right hon®< the 

lord 
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lord Jeffreys for the executing of feveral rebells within yo" faid 
cittie, thefe are therefore to will and require yo immediately on 
fight heteof to erect a gallows in the moft publike place of yot 
faid cittie to hang the faid trayto™ on, and that yo¥ provide hal- 
ters.to hang them with, a fufficient number of faggotts to burne 
tho bowells of fower traytors, and a furnace or cauldron to boyle 
their heads and quarters, arid falt to boyle therewith, halfe a 

bufhell to each trayto’, and tarr to tarr y™ with, and a fafficient 
number of fpeares and poles to fix and place their heads and quar- 
ters: and that yow warne the owners of fower oxen to be ready 
With a dray and wayne and the faid fower oxen at the time hereaf- 


ter mencioned for exécufion, and yo" yo'felves togeather with a 
guard of fortie able men atz the leaft to be prefent on Wednefday 


morning ext by eight of the clock, to be aiding and afflifting to 
me, or my deputie, to fee the faid rebells executed. Given under 
my feal of office this 16th day of November, A® 1° Jacobi fecundi 
1085. 
EDWARD HOBBES, Vic, 
© Yow are alfoe to provide an axe and a cleaver 
for the quartering the {aid rebells.’ 





‘ The total tax for Danegeld in this county paid into the king’s 
treafury at Winchefter, in the time of king William the Conquer- 
or, was five hundred and nine pounds. 

‘ The number of inhabitants that paid to the fubfidy of gt 
Edward II. was fifty-four thoufand fix hundred and three. 

‘ The number of houfes. which paid chimney-money in this 
county in 1685, was forty-four thoufand fix hundred and eighty- 
fix.’ 


Somerfetfhire contains forty hundreds, feven liberties, two 
cities, feven boroughs, twenty-nine market-towns, one bifhop- 
ric, three arch-deaconries, thirteen deaneries, and four-hun- 
dred and eighty-two parifhes. 

The Introduction is concluded with the names of thofe 
warriors, nobles, and ecclefiaftic bodies, by whom lands were 
holden in this county, when the grand furvey of the kingdom 


was made at the Conqueft, with a defcription of their claims, - 


and witl’an index to the book of Doomiday, (relative to So- 
merfetfhire) from which thefe memorials are extracted. 


(To be continued.) 
F 2 Topfy- 
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( 68 ) 
Loply Turvy: with Anecdotes and Obfervations illuftrative 


of leading Charaéters in the prefent Government of Frances 
By the Editor of Salmagundi. 8vo. 25. 6d. fewed. Ans 
derfon. 17093. 


[N every violent agitation of a nation, the moft unexpected 
reverfes of fortune may be obferved. The great change 
places with the little; the rich with the poor; the fervant. 
with his mafter. Thofe who are converfant with the hiftor 
of the civil wars of our own country, muft recolleét changes 
of this kind almoft as extraordinary as thofe which mark. 
the prefent annals of France, and an equal number of pers 
fons raifed from the loweft offices of fociety to the feat of 
empire itfelf. It is a very remarkable fact, however, that 
fuch men feldom can retain authority long. Their abili- 
ties and enterprize pufh them on to fortune, but they want 
that fteadinefs of conduct which is requifite to keep their fta- 
tion; they have better talents for effecting alterations than for 
preferving public or private advantages inviolate. In the ex- 
traordinary convulfion of our own country, to which we refer, 
of the numbers who from obfcure fituations made good their 
progrefs to wealth and confequence, how few retained either 
that wealth or confequence beyond the period of the Reftora- 
tion ?- and whatever turn the affairs of France may hereafter 
take, we do not believe that Meff. Robefpierre, Marat, Dan- 
ton, &e. &c. will long_retain their prefent importance.—Pe- 
tion, Briflot, &c. are already funk into contempt, and almoft. 
into oblivion. 

In the mean time, the witty and ingenious author of Salma- 
gundi has taken advantage of the temporary elevation of the 
prefent great men of France, to furnifh the public with an exe 
cellent laugh. It is of no confequence whether the anecdotes 
on which it is founded be fact or legend—it is only neceflary 
to poetry that the fiction be believed, whatever itis. Making 
this proper and neceffary allowance, Topfy Turvy cannot be 
yead without confiderable entertainment ; and it muft even con- 
tract the features of the ftern republican himfelf into an occa- 
fional fmile. 


« Old England is ill at her eafe, 

She a furfeit has got I can tell ye; 

And the caufe of Old England’s difeafe 

Is the pudding and beef in her belly : 

To the French for relief the applies, 

And their politic doors affure her 

‘That they know where her malady lies, 

And their grand panacéa fhall cuse her. 
: “¢ Ah? 
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«© Ah! what panacéa fo grand 

4« Can my o/d conffitution repair ?”? 

Why, dame! on your head you mutt ftand, 
And kick up your heels in the air : 

Then your health will be equal and good, 
Nothing elfe can from ruin preferve ye: 

For equality well underftood, 

Means to turn all the world topfy-turvy. 





‘Our counfel you never can fay *tis 

Like that of your medical elves, 

Since you find that we offer you gratis 

The prefcription we follow ourfelves+ 

It’s ble? operation you ’ve feen, 

So *tis plain that it never mifcarries ; 

And you long in. the habit have been ' 
Of adopting the fafhions of Paris, 








Behold our republican ftate 

To perfection advancing apace ; 

Ever fince, where the head ftood of late, 
We ’ve erected the tail in it’s place! 

All diftin@tions we nobly defpife, 

Yet who views our convention muft own us 
A groupe who all merits comprize, 

And each member ‘* Rex et Sutor bonus.” 


There’s Pethion firft on the lifts : 
Of levellers ftands with good reafon : 
He can thew you that wi/dom confalts 
In burglary, outrage and treafon ; 

His logick will make it out plain 

That allegiance and duty a farce is ; 
And dignity none can retain 

But rogues without rags to their ——.” 





Reeetemmert ar  re 


« In committing to Danton * the feals 

We have fhewn ourfelves wifer than you ares 
For, whenever the ftate ’s out at heels, q 
We ’ve a farrier provided tofhoe her: ? 
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¢ * M. Danton was the fon of a butcher; he procured the proteion of 
-the late princefs de Lamballe, by marrying a relation of the maid ef, one, of 
her femmes de chambres By the inereft of the princefs he was appointed 
farrier to the count d’Artois? ftud; he practifed alioas a doctor, but was [6 
unfuccefsful-that the count conftantly threatened any of his fervants wha dif- 
leafed him with the attendance of Danton. He was one of the principal in- 
‘Mostar of the horrid maffacre committed on his former benefactrcfi and is 
now the minifter of juftice.’ corey 
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He was nurtt in the fhambles, ’tis known, 
And now praétifes laughter afreth, 

To prove ‘* What is bred in the bone 

“* Will never be out of the flefh.” 





* Marat *, whom all rufiians applaud, 

Will to flaughter or robbery lead ’em 3 
This tergiverfe champion of fraud 

Shall extend the dominion of freedom : 
Tho’ our credit with (Cambon’s good care) 
As threadbare is worn as our coats, 

Tho’ with famine we groan, and defpair, 
Marat can foon alter cur notes.’ . 





* Atheiftic Dupont for his pains 

With honour ’tis fit we fhould mention ; 
This globe of the world, he maintains, 
“Made itfelf, Like our Gallic convention : 

So, to prove ourfelves creatures of chance, 
We determine (and none fhall gainfay us) 
By diforgazinatiqn of France 

To eftablifh the empire of Chaos.’ 





¢ Thus you fee in how ftriking a light 

True merit we ftrive to exhibit, 

When our fenators fage we invite 

From the gaflies, the forge, and the gibdet - 
And of me defert we can boat 
Legiflators, fome hundreds or more, 

Who with reafon, you’!l own, rule the roa/, 
They were, half of ’em, turn/pits before.’ 





‘ Even now is your church undermin’d 
With Prieftiey’s pol:mical nitre. 

_ Which exploded, you’ll prefently find 
The red night-cap take place of the mitre, 
A fure as his regimen works, 

From old orthodox Jeaven ’twill purge ye ; 
And of Hebrews, Diffenters, and Turks, 
Make right apoftolical clergy. 





« * M. Marat, who makes fo confpicyous a figure in the anna's of anarchy; 
pt the time when he was.accufed of being an accompiice in the forgeries o 
the b lets d’cfcompte, or notes of the bank of difcount, eftablifhed by M. 
Neckar, bore the name of Champion ; he judged it expedient, however, on this 
greenery to turn his back upon his name and country, and take refuge in Eng- 
and.’ ; 

Strike 





Topfy Turvy. a1 
Strike the flint of his heart on the fteel 
Of freedom ; lawn fleeves be the tinder, 
Well brimftone your match with his zeal, 
And again make St. Paul’s a huge cinder: 
Rare news for the fhade of good Price * ! 
With joy he will fing like a throftle: 
So let Perigord poft with advice, 
To exhilarate freedom’s apofile. 





* For inftruction repair to Paine’s fchool, 
And obferve what a picture he ’Il draw, 

Of a brother of Mahomet’s mule, 

Call’d, ** The church as eftablifh’d by law ;” 
By the Hierarchy ’got on the ftate 

That with fifhes and loaves loads his crupper, 
While fectaries»fquint at the bait, 

And get nothing but Aicks for their fupper.’ 


S eeeneiaenenntnniniaamnal 


« What! fhall prelates or nobles forfooth, 

In fine cloaths fhew their infolent riches, 

And bafely oppofe naked truth 

By philofophers taught without breeches / 
No—let us of raiment bereave 

All ariftocratical fots, 

For our anceftors Adam and Eve 

Were, at firft, like ourfelves, fans culottes. 

But, no longer in innocence drefs’d, 

When they courted the figleaf’s protection 

And green breeches put on, tis confefs’d 

They were fall’n from their priftine perfe&tion ; 
Then furvey us fo dauntlefs and bare, 
Nor difpute the perfection we claim, 

Who rival that primitive pair, 

Unincumbered with breeches or foame.* 


We think the forte of our author is ridicule; and, indeed, 
in this particular line, we have not met with any thing fupe- 
rior to his productions, fince the time of our old acquaintance 
the author of the heroic epiftie to fir W, Chambers. 





* * How ought we then to be affected, who firmly belicye that,in fo fhort a 
fpace of time, (i. e, about fourteen or twenty years agreeably to a previous ac- 
curate calculation), we may fee our deceafed friend again, and be able te tell 
him, what he will be as eager to learn, hew thofe things, about which he moft 
interefted himfelf, went on after his death ; and fuch is the profpect now open- 
ing before us, re{fpecting the enlargement of civil and religious liberty, that 
the longef liver will have the bef news to carry him. , 

Pricfiley’s Sermon on the Death of Dr. Price, p. 8. 
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Sermons on different Subjets, By F. Hewlett. Vols: TT. Sve, 
6s. Boards. Rivyingtons. 1791. 


WE owe many apologies to our ingenious author for having 

fo long omitted to notice the prefent volume. In the 
complex bufinefs of a Review, articles are neceflarily over 
looked or miflaid; and though we have no reafon to accufe 
our collector of remiffnefs, yet the chance that an advertife~ 
ment may efcape his obfervation is fo great, that though it is 
not our intention to be in arrears with the public, it is next to 
impoflible in all cafes to avoid it. 

The expe€tations of thofe readers who have attended to our 
review of Mr. Hewlett’s former volume, would naturally be 
excited by the appearance of a feconds and many of them 
have doubtlefs anticipated our éommendations. The author 
has certainly not difgraced his former produétion by the pre- 
fent; which, indeed, we are inclined to believe will be found 
rather fuperior on the whole, ‘The fubjeéts of the Sermons 
are felected with great judgment, and the ftyle is interefting, 
pathetic, and harmonious. ‘To enable our readers, however, 
fairly to judge for themfelves, we fhall firft prefent them with 
a {hort account of the contents of the volume, and afterwards 
with fuch extracts as will afford the moft impartial fpecimen 
of the execution. 

Ser. I, On a doubtful Mind. The principal obje& of this 
Difcourfe is to fhew how a doubtful, wavering ftate of mind, 
obftructs our duty and undermines our happinefs. It concludes 
by pointing out the means of efcaping its dangers and vexa- 
tions. ) 

Ser. Ii, and III. On the ie Duties of the Young and 
the Aged. 

Ser. IV. On the itouiilen Subject of Recognition in a 
future State. ‘The reafons that render it probable we fhall re- 
cognife each other hereafter, are deduced principally from the 
general tenor of Scripture language, the foul’s conf{cioufnefs, 
and the body’s identity. The practical improvements on this 
fubje& are highly impottant. 

Ser. V. On’ the Union of Godlinefs with Contentment. 
In this Difcourfe Mr. Hewlett accurately difcriminates between 
¥irtuous contentment, and that indolence of mind, which 
arifes from fatiery of enjoyment, or mere apath 

Ser, VI, Is an-admirable Difcourfe on es Duty of Fore 
beatance: 

Ser. VII, Religion confidered 28 the Principle of true Fors 
titude, = > * ; 

Ser, 
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Ser. VIII. ‘On the Yoke of Chrifk; in which the reftraints 


of Chriftianity are confidered as eafy, when compared with 
Judaifm and idolatry; and equally neceflary to our duty and 
rational enj ae 

Ser. IX. On Superftition. 

Ser. X. On Pride ; its natural tendency to degradation and 
mifery fully illuftrated. 

Ser. XI. On Beneficence; the duty of difcrimination en- 
forced, with neceffary rules and cautions for rendering our be- 
neficence effectual. 

Ser. XII. On the Charaéter and Conduét of Zaccheus. 

Ser. XIII. Godly Sorrow, and the Sorrow. of the World 
contrafted. 

Ser. XIV. On the Character and Conduét of St. Peter. — 

Ser. XV. The Duty of examining into our fecret Faults 
recommended. 


Ser. XVI. The Depravity of Idlenefs; and its pernicious” 


Effects fully ftated. 

Ser. XVI. and XVIII. The probable Caufes of Infidelity 
confidered, and the Infufficienty of Deifm, as affording reli- 
gious Principles of Conduét, iniifted on. 

Ser. XIX. On the Duty of praifing God. 

Ser. XX. On the Character and Condu& of Pontius 
Pilate. 

Ser. XXI. Sobriety recommended, in our Pleafures, our 
worldly Purfuits, and more particularly in the Indulgence of 
our Paffions. 

The firft Sermon is a very mafterly produ€tion.— How far 
the following extract will fufice to give the reader an adequate 
idea of its merits, we will not prefume to determine. 


« But doubtfulnefs of mind, as we have hitherto confidered it, 
might proceed from caufes which, we hope, are venial; it might 
arife from cafual negligence, and be increafed by natural infirmi- 
ties. It might {pring up in the feafon of calamity, before the foul 
is acquainted with its own powers, or formed to virtue by the 
needful difcipline of life. It will always furprife thofe whom ad- 
verfity has never forced tothink, and who would catch at the pro- 
mifcuous enjoyments of paffion, without relinquifhing their fenfe 
of duty. 

« But it often proceeds from a more depraved fource. There 
are many who will encourage thisevil habit, from the moft felfith 
and corrupt motiyes. The votary of pleafure and the man of the 
world cherifh it, asa principle of comfort and ofeafe. They ex- 
perience none of the diftreffes which attend the confli&ts of an in- 
genuous mind. ‘Their view is gratification. ‘They wifh not to 
haye any ftruggles with reafon, or with confcience ; but to hang 
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as loofe from all obligation as poffible. By doubting, therefore, 
the truth of religion, the propriety of her reftraints, and the fanc- 
tion of her Jaws, they form a very convenient fyftem of conduc 
for themfelves, equally adapted, as the predominate paffion takes 
place, for carrying on the fchemes of licentious pleafure, or pro- 
fecuting the plans of worldly advantage. Mention to the man of 
a doubtful mind duties which he neglects to praétife, he can tell 
you of the prejudices of education’; the different manners of dif- 
ferent times and countries; the endlefs diverfity of the human cha- 
racter ; and the uncertainty of real good, as it regards beings who 
widely differ from each other in opinion, in the ftrength and ten- 
‘dency of their paffions, in their original conftitutions, and the na- 
tura) powers of their mind. Hint to him the neceflity of extend- 
ing his enquiries, and improving his mind with ufeful knowledge, 
he will attempt to excufe his indolence, and yet fofter his vanity, 
by afferting, perhaps, that the wifeft of philofophers affirmed of 
himfelf, «* All that I know for certain is, ‘* that I know no- 
thing.”’ 

« There is, indeed, fcarcely a duty of life which a wicked man 
-might not, by this univerfal expedient of a doubtful mind, calm- 
ly and fyftematically tranfgrefs. In vain you might prove the exe 
iftence, and enlarge on the perfections of the Deity, the benefits 
of revelation, and the reafonablenefs of imitating, what we can- 
not but adore ; in vain you might preach the immortality of the 
foul, the neceffity of a future judgment, and enforce the whole 
duty of man by urging the heavenly example of a Saviour; all 
thefe illuftrious truths will have no influence on his condu&, who 
‘is not prepared to take any decided part in the grand drama of 
human life ; but floats at large down the ftream of time, and 
wifhes not to receive any impulfe but from the gratification of the 
prefent moment.’ 


In fele&ting the following paffage we have principally had ree 
gard tothe inftrudtion of the younger part of our readers. 


‘ No fociety, therefore, can be more beneficial to the young, 
than an occafional intercourfe with thofe, whom length of days 
hath taught wifdom, and whofe comforts are derived chiefly from 
reafon and reflection, inftead of appetite and paffion. Were there, 
indeed, noother motives to enforce it, the pleafure arifing from 
variety would be fufficient, Unvaried gratification foon becomes 
tirefome and infipid ; if, therefore, we with to cultivate true hap- 
pinefs, we muft diverfify even the rational emjoyments of life, 
None but the morofe would debar youth from pleafure, provided it 
be neither vicious nor degrading ; but toretire from the fcenes of 
feftivity and joy, and anticipate the benefits of experience from 
the admonitions of the aged, is not only the way to enlarge the 
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underftanding and fortify the heart, but the beft means of render- 
ing thereturn of other pleafures innocent and delightful. 

‘ By thas furnifhing the mind with various powers of enjoy- 
ment, it is prevented alfo from being toft in fenfuality, or enflaved 
to the idle gratifications of vanity and pride. Taught to watch 
for ourfelves, from the ftrange vicflitudes that have befallen others, 
we firft fubmit to the duty, and then enjoy the benefit of thought 
and meditation, When the pleafures of the world are interrupted, 
or withdrawn, which muft often be the cafe, we can retire with- 
out regret from what delighted the eye, or charmed the ear, and 
derive comforts from a purer fource; comforts that are independ- 
ent of others, and accompany us in folitude and filence, in the 
feafon of calamity, and at the hour ofdeath. To acquire this dif- 
cipline over the mind, with which fo many bleffings are connected, 
nothing can be more effectual than frequent intercourfes with the 
aged. 

* Many young perfons, I know, are ready to alledge their gra- 
vity and morofenefs, their indifference to amufements, or their 
condemnation of pleafure, as bars to’this defirable fociety. But 
confider, it is not an acceffion of fpirits and vivacity that you 
want ; your foolifh confidence and blind credulity need not be in- 
creafed ; and furely the ardor of your paffions and defires is alrea- 
dy fufficiently dangerous. ‘Thefe require not to be inflamed, but 
controuled ; and we with you to frequent the company of the aged 
for what you chiefly want, and they are particularly qualified to 
beftow 3;—habits of thought and reflection, fobriety of fentiment, 
the warnings of experience, and the grand duty of guarding againft 
the temptations of the world. 

« But you muft not expect at once the beauties of the fpring, 
and the fruits of autumn ; you muft not be difappointed, if you do 
not find the wifdom of age, enlivened by the gay hopes and bound- 
lefs confidence of youth; nor muft you regret that the exercife of the 
more amiable virtues is unattended with the raptures of paffion, or 
the endearments of fenhbility That would be as prepofterous as 
to look for rofes in December, or to expe& that the fetting fun 
fhould thine with the fervid {plendor of noon. 
© Befide the gradual abatement of appetite and paffion, the apa- 
thy which fatiety or frequent repetition produces, and not to men- 
tion the many infirmities of the aged, there are other caufes to 
render them, what we might call, morofe, fufpicious, and fevere. 
They have feen and are affured of the folly and the danger which 
attend the pleafures of the world ; they have often grieved, and, 
perhaps, fuffered, for the bafenefs and depravity of men ; they 
have often chafed the phantoms of hope, till they have vanifhed 
into air ; and when other illufions fupplied/their place, they have 
grafped at happinefs, perhaps, but embraced mifery. Can you 
wonder then that prudence fhould fometimes teach them to appre- 
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hend evil, where you fee nothing but good? And that their ex- 
pectations fhould be moderate, their withes fober, and their paf- 
fions fubdued ?? ) 


The fourth Sermon is extremely curious ; the fubject is im- 
ortant, and the argument well conducted.—The fucceeding 
servation’ appear unanfwerable. ' 


* Among the many diftinguithing properties of the foul, which, 
_ while they exalt us far above mere matter, feem to give us an 
earneft of immortality, is confcioufnefs ; or that power by which 
we are affured of our exiftence, and capable of recognizing our 
own actions. ‘The reafons which lead us to believe, that this at- 
tribute of our intellectual nature will accompany us hereafter, are 
various. Jt feems, indeed, to be one of the moft effential quali- 
ties of the foul ; nor can we conceive how it could exift without 
it. What, for inftance, can give it identity, if deprived of con- 
fcioufnefs by the ftroke of death? 

¢ We judge of every thing by its properties. If we take from 
matter, figure or extenfion, we can no longer have any adequate 
tdea of it; and if we withdraw from fpirit the property of con- 
fcioufnefs, we reduce it to mere inanity. Nor is it eafy toima- 
gine that this attribute of the foul, which feems neceflary to its 
exiftence at all times, fhould attend us at one particular period, 
and not at another. Were confcioufnefs fufpended in the foul of 
man, he would be virtually loft till it fhould be reftored again ; 
and were it to ceafe with regard to the paft, at any particular ftage 
of our being, and admit only the events of futurity, fuch a cefla- 
tion would be equivalent to the production of an entirely new 
creature. | | 
© To imagine, therefore, that the chain of exiftence fhall be 
broken, that there will be a chafm between this life and the next, 
or that the veil of eternal oblivion will be {pread over the paft, is 
to admit a fuppofition that feems inconfiftent with the wifdom, 

andeur, and fimplicity of the Creator’s works. 

* Befides, we cannot conceive how a poor trembling child of 
duft can be a proper object of condemnation before the Almighty 
Father, who has no knowledge, no remembrance of what is paft, 
Surely, it would neither become his wifdom nor his mercy to 
*¢ enter into judgment” with one who was no longer confcious of 
his errors; and therefore incapable of feeling the juftice of his 
fentence. But on this head the fcripture, indeed, is fufficiently 
clear: befides the paffage of the text, we are told by our Lord 
himfelf, ‘* that every idle word, that men fhall {péak, they hhall 
give account thereof, inthe day of judgment.” To do this, there- 
fore, fuppofes that fuch a perfeé&t and extenfive confcioufnefs, as 
the foul in a ftate of mortality cannot hope to poffefs. The holy 
apoftle, alfo, declares, on the authority of the prophet, that ‘* every 
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€ tongue fhall confefs to God ;”’ and that ‘ every one of us fhall 


give account of himfelf.” Our Saviour’s defcription of the lait 
day evidently implies the fame ; and St. Peter, in his firft general 
épiltle, did not forget to remind the brethren, that they were to 

‘*'give account to him that is ready to judge the quick and the 
dead.” 

© Farther, froma belief in the facred principle of confcioufnefs ; 
from a conviction that the foul contains within herfelf the eternal 
repofitory of good and evil, we might derive many important re- 
fle€tions, and enforce many falutary troths, Before you fuffer 
yourfelves to be enticed to fin by the pleafures and temptations of 
the world, remember that the confcioufnefs of it will attead you 
for ever and for ever. 

© Mach iniquity might pafs without reproach among men, and 
many are «s the hidden Works of darknefs ;”? but when the vani- 
ties of this life are paft, it will be impoflible to ftifle the voice of 
conftience ; and though you ‘¢ could take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and remain in the uttermoft parts of the fea,’”? you would 
never efcape from the knowledge of yourfelves. In the bufy pur- 
fuits of pleafure and of gain; when we grafp at promifcuous en- 
joyments, or figh for the diftin@ions of power, we might review 
our tranfgreflions, and remember our manifold negle&s without 
forrow and without fhame; but when the miferies of guilt fhall 
prey upon the mind, without even the pleafuresof fin to divert its 
attention; when we look back on the horrid wafte of time, in a world 
where the crown of immortality was to be won by vigilance and 
care, or loft by floth and negligence; when we recolle&t, with 
pangs of ingratitude, that teach us to defpife ourfelves, the mercy 
and the goodnefs of God ; when we dwell with all the anguth of 
a broken heart on bleflings that were once within our reach, but 
which are now gone for ever ; and, in addition to all this, when, 
like the poor wretch in the parable, we recognize, perhaps, fome 
fpirit in blifs, and fee the great gulph of eternity fixed between us ; 
then fhall we learn the true value of human life; then thall we find 
that ** one thing only was needful,’”’ and that no {mall fhare of the, 
fufferings of the wicked muft flow from that confcioufnefs, which 
accompanies every human foul beyond ‘“ the valley aad thadow of 
death.”” 

« But as it ferves to aggravate the torments of guilt, fo, pers 
haps, will it conftitute a part of thofe exalted pleafures which are 
enjoyed by the faints in heaven. It muft be highly pleafing to an 
intellectual being of the moft exalted order, to look back upon the 
progrefiive improvement he has made through a long cuarfe of 
ages; to recollect by what means he was enabled to fulfil the mea- 
fure of his duty, and by what falutary difcipline he was trained te 
an immortality of blifs. | 

‘ Angels of light,and minifters of heaven, if not at firft creat- 
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ed what they now are, might look back on the {mail portion of 
time, in which they fojourned here, perhaps, as.on the firft inftance 
of the divine bounty, which gave them capacities of happinefs and 
virtue, and placed them in fuch a fcene of trial as furnifhed them. 
with proper opportunities of exerting their powers. The various 
fufferings and forrows of this life, which mere mortals are apt to 
confider as the greateft evils, they will contemplate with calm de- 
light. To their exalted minds the remembrance of every affliction 
and calamity will afford them occafion to triumph for the race which 
they have run fo fuccefsfully, and the good fight which they have 
fought under the Captain of their falvation. All will then appear 
to have worked together for good, and redound to the praife and 
lory of the omnipotent Creator. ‘Then will ‘‘ the chaftening 
which for the prefent feemed not joyous but grievous, be found to 
yield the peaceable fruit of righteoufnefs ;”? and then will it ap- 
pear, that every difficulty and diftrefs of life was neceffary to af- 
ford them an opportunity of proving their faith and fhewing their 
love ; or of praétifing the important virtues of patience and refig- 
nation, conftancy and truth, forbearance and humility. Even the 
remembrance of their frailties, in the regions of mortality, might 
infpire the fong of adoration to the God of all mercies ; while the 
retrofpeétive view of that life which He has deigned to approve, 
might create fuch fatisfactions as would increafe even the happinefs 


of angels.’ 


Superftition is, perhaps, too commonly (in an age which 
arrogantly felicitates itfelf on its imaginary progrefs in philofo- 
phy and {cience) an object of contempt; but the candour and 
judgment of our author are aan evinced by his apology 
for this paflion. 


‘ Superftition, though feldom mentioned but as an alarm to 
terror, hatred or contempt, proceeds originally from paffions ra- 
tionally excited, and difpofitions which, abftractedly confidered, 
are indications of virtue : but which, if thoroughly depraved, be- 
come the moft abundant fource of evil. | 

‘ From the defire of pleafing and the fear of offending God, every 
thing that is praife-worthy occafionally proceeds; but to the fame 
grand motives of piety and goodnefs, may be afcribed fome fhare 
of that fuperftition and credulity which has been known to cha- 
racterife the minds of men, no lefs diftinguifhed for their wifdom 
than their virtue. ‘We never feel our weakneis fo forcibly, as when 
we contemplate the wifdom and power of the Deity. The relation 
in which we ftand to Him appears fo very diltant, the difpenfa- 
tions of his providence are fo myfterious, and the dread of incur- 
ring his difpleafure is fo awful and overwhelming, that the mind 
finks into helplefs imbecility, and joyfully embraces every means 


of quieting its apprehenfions and helping its infirmities. 
‘In 
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* In fuch a ftate, therefore, when the child of difcipline and 
candidate for heaven, looks back on his manifold tran{greffions, 
and confiders that ‘‘ the prize of his high calling”’ is at ftake ; can 
you wonder that fear fhould fometimes take too itrong hold of him, 
and that he fhould grafp, with-too much eagernefs, at every ti- 
fling afliftance and every feeble ftay, which the policy of man could 
offer, or the anxieties of hope devife ? Can you wonder that hu- 
man beings, confcious of their own unworthinefs, fhould in all 
ages and all nations come to the throne of grace, with peace-of- 
ferings and facrifices in every varied form ? 

‘ This timid humility of mind, founded on a conviction of its 
wants, and a deep fenfe of its frailties, it has been the conitant en- 
deavour of intereited and corrupt men to abufe. Their endea- 
vours have too often been fuccefsful ; and under the appearance of 
religion, fuperftitions have arifen fo grofs and barbarous, as to 
leave us in doubt whether to wonder more at the bafenefs, or the 
folly of mankind. On thofe paflions and principles, which were 
intended by nature to give fervor to our piety, and more intereft- 
ing views of the Almighty, fyftems of the moft defpicable fraud 
and cruelty have been formed. 

* After contemplating thefe evils, fome have fhrunk from every 
thing allied to the principles of fuperftizion, with that jealous dread 
which we generally feel of dangers that are paft, and calamities 
under which. we fee others fill labour. But in guarding againit 
errors of condu&, and abufes of reafon, it is difficult to avoid 
extremes. Man is too often, in religious concerns, the abject 
flave of fear and fuperftition, or the weak, bur confequential up- 
flart of vanity and pride,’ 


Thefe are followed by fome excellent remarks on thie oppo- 
fite vice. 


© Others are fo afraid of fuperftition, that they will fhrink from 
every appointed form of duty, merely to indulge their indolence 
and vanity; orto fhow theirexemption from prejudice and their fupe- 
rior wifdom. This is a delufion by which the heart is often be- 
trayed before the underflanding is convinced, and will always 
operate on thofe who are more attached to the little pride of fin- 
gularity, than to the generous love of virtue and of truth, 

¢ Men there are of a different defcription, who, partly from na- 
ture, prejudice, and education, are equally averfe to the ordi- 
nances of religious worfhip. ‘They are perhaps calm and contem- 
plative; they can meditate on the being, attributes, and provi- 
dence of the Almighty Father, with as little emotion, and as lit- 
tle intereft, as they contemplate the power of gravity, or invef- 
tigate the laws of moiion. The virtues in which they chiefly boat 
are temperance, chaitity, equity and truth. They can form no 
idea of thofe fatisfaftions in religion, which are from the union 
of 
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of reafon and fenfibility. They will reft fatisfied with a few {pes 
culative truths; and are content to acknowledge that the Deity is 
every where, without feeling his prefence, or adoring him any 
avhere. The ordinances of worfhip, therefore, and the comforts 
of prayer are to them, what the gofpel was to the Jews and the 
Greeks ; to the one ** a —— and to the other foolithe 
nefs.”’ 

« Yet this, perhaps, we might treat with fome indulgence, if 
it did not often lead to a fort of fupercilious contempt for the prac- 
tice of others ; and if we did not frequently difcover a vain effort 
to magnify a real defect of character into what they pleafe to calf 
fuperior wifdom, or greatnefs of mind. But, indeed, there is 
fearcely a weaknefs incident to man, which {elf-love will not en- 
deavour to connect with fome degree of excelience. Thus will 
they often claim the highef merit for virtues which they were on- 
der no temptation to violate, and think others of no confequence, 
becaufe they cannot feel their obligation with fufficient force.’ 


The Sermon on Idlenefs cannot be too highly commended 
for its general utility—A fentiment which frequent experience 
has made trite, is thus happily and forcibly illuftrated by Mr. 
Hewlett. 


¢ If we confider thofe of middle life, who might be faid to pof- 
fefs the object of Agar’s prayer, and to have ‘‘ neither poverty 
nor riches,” we fhall perceive the fame vice diffufing its miferies. 
Under the pleafing delufion of comfort and of eafe, we might ob« 
ferve.fome quitting the active fcenes of life, which habit had ren 
dered familiar, and almoft natural, in purfuit of happinefs in re- 
tirement. But it is not every mind that is formed, or prepared 
for the enjoymenpof folitude. To thofe who have been long en- 
gaged in the bufinefs and buftle of the world, it often becomes pare 
ticularly irkfome. Few that retire in this manner carry with them 
a mind difpofed to meditation ; or furnifhed with fufficient know- 
ledge to render it at once profitable and pleafing. Few promife to 
themfelves the fublime and uninterrupted comforts of religion 5 
and many have no tafte either for rural pleafures, for the beauties 
of nature, or the-purfuits of {cience. 

¢ Under fuch circumftances folitude becomes a burden; and a 
ftate of retirement degenerates into a ftate of idlenefs. A languid 
difcontent and a peevifh negleé& of ordinary comforts foon lead te 
fenfuality and excefs of every kind. Self-indulgence is the laft 
idol of the heart, and the fhort remnant of life is often divided 
between the feeblenefs, or pain of difeafe, and the ftupors of ine 
toxication.’ 


We fhall conclude with one extra&t more, whieh contains 2 
moft ufeful and philofophical fentiment—Indeed we are con- 
' vinced 
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vineed that illiberality among Chriftians, wherever it is found. 


whether with churchmen or Diffenters, is the pure and genu- 
ine effect of ignorance. 


‘ In recommending the effential truths of Chriftianity, and en- 
deavouring to extend its influence, we might forget that we areof 
any particular church, and confider every fincere difciple of Jefus 
as our friend and brother: for reftrain men as you will, bind them 
with articles and creeds, compel them by the fame penalties, and 
allure them by the fame rewards, ftill they will differ in opinion. 
It is the prerogative of nature, of all who think ; and were it 
poffible to delineate our minds with accuracy, they would no more 
refemble each other than our faces. This infinite variety pervades 
the univerfe. It is the ftriking charaéteriftic of the moral, as well 
as the natural world. And perhaps the different tints of intellec- 
tual beauty, the varying contraft of fentiment and thought, the 
oppofite directions of will and the endlefs combination of the paf- 
fions might be as pleafing to the Almighty Father, as the hills and 
valleys, the rivers-and mountains with which he has adorned the 
earth, or the glorious diverfity which he firft created in the ftars of 
heaven. : 

‘ The Chriftian religion clearly admits of this variety, where 
its effential truths and duties are not concerned ; and, indeed, itis 
as impofible that men fhould have precifely the fame thoughts and 
Opinions, as it is that the different fcenes in nature fhould be ex- 
act counterparts of each other. Even in the hiftory of the holy 
apoftles we may difcover a ftriking contraft between the characters 
of Peter and John, St. James and Paul. But though every man 
will claim the privilege of being, in many refpects, an individual 
felf, diftin& from others, yet let us not convert this natural liberty 
and independence of the foul into a proud fpiri®ef diflention, nor 
ufe it for acloke ofevil. Let us reft fatisfied with our own prin- 
ciples and perfuafions without invading the rights of others; and, 
above all things, let us avoid that tyranny of opinion, which 
leads fome to imagine that they only can difcover truth, and that 
all men elfe are wandering in the dark, Still let us ‘* hold faft the 
form of found words,’”’ and embrace every means which the good- 
nefs of divine providence hath afforded, of cleanfing our iniqui- 
ties and helping our infirmities. In particular, when we look 
forward to the prize of our high calling, and hope for a blefled 
immortality through Jefus Chrift our Lord, let us be earneit and 
unwearied in fulfilling the meafure of duty that is required, and, 
like the holy apoitles, fhew that we all are, on thofe occaifions, 
“6 of one heart and one foul.’’ 


On the whole, the prefent volume forms a valuable addition 


to the ftock of excellent, practical fermons, which the divines . 


of this country have: lately produced. ‘The fame oe 
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which diftinguithes the title is found in the body of the work, 
as Mr. Hewlet difclaims the meretricious art of holding forth 
his difcourfes as peculiarly adapted to the prefent times, fo we 
are of opinion that his labours, being founded on a more du- 

rable bafis, that of general utility, will long furvive thofe 
 flimfy productions which aim at captivating curiofity, but are 
incapable of fatisfying any rational mind. 





A Gazettcer of France, containing every City, Town, and Vil- 
lage, in that extenfive Country, fhewing the Diftances of the- 
Cities and great Towns from Paris. And at the end of the 
fmail Towns and Villages noting the Poft-Offices through which 
Letters, &c.are cenveyed toeach. With a def{criptive Account 
of every Country; Boundaries, Extent, and Natural Produce. 
Including the chief Harbours, Bay‘, Rivers, Canals, Forefts, 
Mines, Biils, Vales, and Medicinal Springs. The Whole 
including above forty Thoufand Places. Illuftrated with a 
Map, divided inte Departments. 3 Vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


THE importance of France in the fcale of politics at this 
crifis, renders it impoffhible to read a newfpaper with 
leafure, without the affiftance of fome work fuch as that now 
before us. The author of thefe volumes modeftly informs us 
© that they are little elfe than a tranflation of the Dictionaire 
Geographique portatif de la France,’ which we believe to be 
the beft work of the kind extant as to France, and indeed there 
is ample reafon to be fatisfied with the minute attention which 
has been paid to the topography of that country in the Eng- 
lifh work, as it appears that {carcely the moft trifling village is 
omitted. A mfoft excellent map of France divided into depart- 
ments, is prefixed to the firft volume, with an alphabetical 
lift of the departments, including their chief towns, and refer- 
ing to the antient divifion into provinces and diocefes. The 
diftances of places from each other being fo minutely marked, 
muft render this book exceedingly convenient for travellers, 
and the name of the poft-town to which letters are to be con- 
veyed for each village being annexed to thofe of the refpe€tive 
villagés, muft greatly facilitate correfpondence. ‘The author 
has retained the defcription of the antient provinces, and with 
one or two of thefe and a few of the towns, &c. as fpecimens 
of the execution, we fhall conclude our review. 


* Anjou, a province of France bounded on the eaft by Touraine, 
on the north by Maine, on the weft by Bretagne, and on the 
fouth by Poitou: its greateft length from eaft to welt is about 30 
Jeagies, and its greateft breadth about 24, it is watered by a great 
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number of rivers but fix only are navigable, the Loire which rurts 
through che middle of the province, the Vienne, the Thoue, the 
Loire, the Mayenne, and the Sartre; the climate is temperate, 
and the country agreeably diverfified with hills, plains, and forefts, 
of which they reckon 33 of oaks and beech. The productions 
of the land are wines (chiefly white), wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
flax, hemp, almonds, chefnutss and moft kinds of fruits excellent 
and in great plenty. It feeds a great number of oxen, cows, and 
fheep. Coals are dug in the parifhes of St. Aubin, de Luigné, 
Chaudefons, Chalonne, Montejean-fur-Loire, St. Georges, &c. 
There are quarries of marble and freeftone, and the beit flate in 
the kingdom. The commerce of Anjou coniifts principally in 
wine, brandy, grain, cattle, cloth, ftuffs, ironmongery, &c.’ 





© Calais, a fea-port town in Picardy, ftrongly fortified, with a 
citadel, &c. in the diocefe of Boulogne, and generality of Amiens = 
there are regular packets for the mail to and from Dover, as well 
as other veffels for paffengers, and a canal toS. Omers, Gravelines, 
Dunkirk, &c. it has only one parifli, but is fuppofed to contain up- 
wards of 4000 inhabitants. Calais is 5 leagues from Gravelines, 
10 from Dunkirk, 13 from Furnes, 17 Dixmude, 23 from Oftende, 
4 from Ardres, 10 from S. Omer, 19 from Bethune, 27 from Ara 
ras, 35 from Péronne, 43 from S. Quentin, 15 from Caffel, 27 
from Lille, 30 from Tournay, 46 from Braxelles, 28 from Douay, 
36 from Cambray, 56 from Laon, 67 from Rheims, 77 from Cha. 
lon-fur-Marne, 116 from Langres, 132 from Dijon, 84 from Bou- 
logne, 17% from Montreuil, 274. from Abbeville, 38 from Amiens, 
and 69 from Paris. Bureau de pofte.’ 





© Cond’. 1. A fmall but ftrong city of Flanders, in the diocefe 
of Cambray, and generality of Lille; 3 leagues from Valencien- 
nes, 4 from Seuze, 6 from Ath, 15 from Bruxelles, 7 from Bou~ 
chain, 11 from Cambray, 16 from Lille, 10 from Landrecy, 
11 from Maubeuge, 19 from Phillipville, 24 from Givet, 25 from 
Laon, 36 from Rheims, 46 from Chalons, and 544 from Paris. 
Bureau de pofle. 2. A town of Beauce, in the dioceie and eleftion 
of Chartres. p. Houdan. 3. A {mail town of Picardy, in the 
diocefe and election of Amiens. . Amiens. 4. A village of Brie, 
in the election of Chateau-Thierry. p. Chateau Thierry. 5, A 
village of Champagne, in the eleCtion of Epernay. p. Efernay. 
6. A village of Beauce, in the election of Montio:t-l’Amaury. 
p» Nogent-le-Rotrou. 7. A village of Normandy, in the elettioz 
of Alencon. p. Alengon. 8. A village of Picardy, im the diocefe 
and election of Laon, p. Scifaxs. g» A hamlet of Burgundy, in 
the bailiwick of Challon. ¢. Challon.. 10. A {mail river of 
Quercy, which rifes near Bellemont, and zuns into the Aveiroy.’ 
G z E/caut, 
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* Efcaut, the Scheld, a river which rifes in the Vermandois, 
paffes by Cambray, Bouchain, Neuville, Valenciennes, where it 
becomes navigable to Tournay, Oudenarde, Ghent, and Ant- 
werp, to Fort Lillo, where it is divided into two ftreams, which 
difcharge themfelves into the German ocean, one by Bergen- -Op- 
Zoom, and the other by Flufhing. The navigation to Antwerp is 
flopped.’ 

© Marfeille, a city. and fea port of Provence, large rich and 
well peopled, carrying on an extenfive commerce with all parts of 
the world, with a good and capacious harbour fit for veffels of 
merchandize but not of war: it has feveral parifhes, 3 fauxbourgs, 
a magnificent arfenal, academies of Belles Lettres, painting, and 
architecture ; and fuppofed to contain 100,000 inhabitants. It 
is the fee.of a bifhop fuffragan of Arles, and was of confequence 
in the time of the Romans ; 8 leagues from Aix, 15 from Toulon, 
38 from Fréjus, 50 from Antibes, 58 from Nice, 27 from Avig- 
non, 34 from Orange, 48 from Montelimart, 6o from Valence, 
So from Vienne, 87 from Lyons, 28 from Tarafcon, 34 from 
Nimes, 454 from Montpelier, 833 from Perpignan, and 2024 from 
Paris, Bureau de pofte.’ 








© Ste. Manzhould, or Menéhould, an ancient and confiderable 
city of Champagne, the capital of Argonne, fituated between 
two rocks on the river Aifne, in the diocefe of Rheims and gene- 
rality of Chalons; it has a governor, is the feat of a bailiwick, 
election, &c.it was anciently very ftrong, but the fortifications have 
been long demolifhed and fuffered to decay ; 10 leagues from Cha- 
lons, 18 from Vitry le Frangois, 7 from Grandpré, 19 from Me- 
vieres, 14 from Mouzon, 20 from Rheims, 33 from Soiffons, 
10 from Verdun, 25 from Metz, 24 from Longwy, 37 from Sarre- 
louis, 43 from Sarebruck, 20 from Montmedy, 29 from Sedan, 
66 from Liege, 29 from Thionville, 69 from Lille, 284 from 
Troyes, 31 from. Nancy, 38 from Luneville, 49 from Sarrebourg, 
55 from Deux Ponts, 51 from Biche, 64 from Fort Louis, 74 from 
Landau, 82 from Spire, 68 from Stratfburg, 75 from Befancgon, 
4 from Clermont-en-Argonhne, and 484 from Paris. Bureau de. 


pofte 


‘ Normandie, Normandy, a large province, bordered on the eaft 
by Picardy, and the Ifle of France, on the fouth by Perche and 
Maine, on the weft by the ocean, and on the north by the chan- 
nel, which feparates it from England. It contains feven diocefes 
or bifhopricks, Rouen, Bayeux, Avranches, Evreux, Sées, Li- 
fieux, and SOPH, in which they compute 418g parifhes, and 
80 abbies; the land is in general very fertile, and produces all 
forts of grain in abundance, fruit, and pafturage ; here is alfo in 


this 
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this province mines of copper and iron, and many mineral fprings. 
The principal rivers are the Seine, the Eure, the Aure, the Iton, 
the Dive, the Andelle, the Rille, the ‘Touque, the Drémee, and 
the Orne: among the feaports the principal are thofe of Dieppe, 
Havre, Honfleur, Cherburgh, and Granville. Rouen is the 
principai city.’ 

© Valenciennes, an ancient, ftrong, and large city of Flanders, 
the capital of Hainaut-Frangcis, fituated on the Efcaut, in the 
diocefes of Cambray and Arras, and the generality of Maubeuge; 
10 leagues from Douay, 8 from Maubeuge, 19 from Phillippeville, 
24 from Givet, 49 from Liege, 13 from Lille, 8 from Mons, 
20 from Bruffels, zg from S. Omer, 39 from Calais, 32 from-Dun- 
kirk, 42 from Oftend, 4 from Quefnoy, 7 from Landrecy, 41 from 
Avefnes, 24 from Rocroy, 31 from Mezieres, 36 from Sedan, 
44 from Stenay, 55 from Verdun, 70} from Metz, 110} from 
Stratfburg, 22 from Laon, 334 from Rheims, 433 from Chalons, 
53% from Ste. Manéhould, 645 from Bar-le-Duc, 92 from Epinal, 
77 from Nancy, 1574 from Lyons, 68 from Thionyille, 14 from 
Arras, 8 from Cambray, 18 from Péronne, 14 from Bapaume, 
25 from Amiens, and 5+; from Paris. Bureau de pofte,’ 


‘ Verdun. 1. An ancient and ftrong city of Meffin, fituated on'the 
Meufe, in the generality of Metz, the fee of a bithop ; 154 leagues 
from Metz, 19 from Thionville, 23 ‘from Frifange, 28 trom Sar- 
louis, 40 from Sarebourg, 464 from Saverne, 22 from Nancy, 
- 29 from Luneville, 674 from Landau, 754 from Spire, 554 from 
Strafburg, 52 from Scheleftat, 57 from Colmar, 10 from Mont~ 
medy, 14 from’ Longwy, 19 from Sedan, 46 from Liege, 24 from 
Mezieres, 31 from Rocroy, 37 from Chimay, 44 from Avefnes, 
55 from Valenciennes, 68 from Lille, 87 from Dunkirk, 48 from 
Maubeuge, 64 from Bruffels, 58 from Cambray, 66 from Arras, 
64. from Douay, 10 from Ste. Manéhould, zo from Chalons, 
30 from Rheims, 414 from Laon, 31% from Langres, 493 from 
Vefoul, 57+ from Dijon, 1044+ from Lyons, ‘and 60% from Paris. 
Bureau de pope. 2. A city of Burgundy, fituated at the conflux 
of the Doux and the Sdone; about 7 leagues from Challon, and 
12 from Dijon. p. Challon. 3. A city of Armagnac, the capital 
of Riviére-Verdun, fituated on the Garonne, about 8 leagues from 
Touloufe. p. Grenade. 4. A village of Upper Languedoc, in the 
diocefe and receipt of S. Papoul. p. Caffelnaudary. 5. A village 
of Rouergue, in the diocefe and election of Rhodez. p, Rhodez, 
@, See Rivitre-Verdun.’ 
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OF Carfhalton we find, p, 122, that it is three miles to the 
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Lyfons? Environs of London. (Coneluded from Vol. VII. p. 


407.) 


fouth of Croydon : from the map prefixed, and from fact, for 


® fouth,’ we muft read * weft.’ 


In the account of Kingfton upon Thames, the following 


curious article appears ; 
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‘ Price of Provifions, and Labourer’s Wages. 














at ee L 
24 Hen. 7. Payde for the hyreofahorfeto Wynfore 9 o 4 
——- A-dithe of fyfhe for my loide of Merton @:.. 8: 2d 
Coft of the Kyngham and Robyn hode, viz. | 
Kylderkin of 3 halfpenney bere and a kylder- 

«© kin of finggyl bere - - o 2 4 
—— 7 buthels of whete - - 0 6 3 
——— 2 bofhels and 3 of rye - o £ 8 
—— 4 fhepe - . - P.8 2 
—— A lamb ~ . ° Mio J 2:4 

2 calvys - . - . ££: 4 
—— 6 pygges - - - Q..¢> 0 
—— 3 buthels of colys - - © 0 3 
-—— The coks for their Jabour o 141% 
16 Hen. 8.. Two women for their labour for two 
days - - - o Oo 
The bellman half a year’s janes : - © 12,.-0 
24 Hen. 8. A lahorer for a day’s work - o 0..7 
15st. .Twelye chicken for mrafter Gardener at 
going to coprt Lo - - oO 4 9 
1567. A Jaborer’s wages - - oo 8 
ath A gawne of fack for mylord mayor - oO 2 o 
575- Acapon for Mr, Recorder - 4.8 
es Eight hens and four repon for Mr. Attor- 
ney 913 4 
1589. ‘Two fugar loaves given to Mr. we Howard 
at 33d. per pound - - a 
1601. A labourer’s wages - - o 010 
A mafter mafon or tyler - ~ eA2.°2 
1617. A troute given to the lorde admiral 4). B58. °0 
To Mr, Ball for a white ftallion to beftow on 
fir Anthony Ben . 11 10 9 
1623. A couple of pheafants for the earl af. Holder- 
nefs - - . © 14 oO 
1626. A falmon for the judges - °e 217 oO 


§* 1662, 
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er wee 4 
<¢ 1662. Intereft for 200]. for fix months ~ 600 
«© 7666. Two terces of claret - ~ 13100 
‘© 1688. Twelve bottles of fack and the bottles - 1 4 Oo 
«© —— 24 botties of claret and the bottles and faf- 
kets - - - 110 © 


A difpute has arifen among the commentators on Shak- 
{peare, concerning fack, the favourite beverage of fir John 
Falftaff. That liquor is not only here mentioned in 1688, 
but fack-whey is ftill a provincial term for white-wine-whey. 
Sir John mentions Sherez fack, or wine of Xeres (Cherez) in 
Spain, now called Sherry. ‘Uhe term fack evidently included 
all the dry (/ec) white wines, in contradiftinétion to Malm- 
fey and Canary, &c. or the rich {weet white wines. 

In the parifh church of Lambeth, is the tomb of Thomas 
Clere, efq. who died in 1545: over it was formerly a tablet 


with the following epitaph, written by the celebrated earl of 
Surrey. | , 


‘© Epitaphiom Thomz Clere qui fato funétis eft 1545, audtore 
Henrico Howard comite Surrienfi in cujus felicis ingenii {pecimen et 
fingularis facundiz argumentum appenfa fuit hac tabula per W. 


Howard, filium Thome nuper ducis Norf. filii ejufdem Henrici 
comitis Surrienfis. 


«6 Norfolke fprung thee, Lambeth holds thee dead, 
Clere of the count of Cleremont thou hight, 
Within the womb of Ormond’s race thou bred, 
And faweft thy cofin crowned in thy fight ; 
Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thou chafe, 

Aye me while life did laft that league was tender, 
Tracing whofe fteps thou faweft Kelfall blafe, 
Launderfey burnt and batter’d Bulleyn’s render: 
At Muttrell gates hopelefs of all recure, 

Thine earl half dead, gave ‘in thy hand his will, 
Which caufe did thee this pining death procure ; 
Ere fummers four-times feven thou couldef fulfill, 
Aye, Clere, if love had hooted care or coft 
Heaven had not wonne, nor earth fo timely loft.” 


Among the tombs enumerated in the burial-ground in the 
High-ftreet Lambeth, we find that of William Milton an en- 
graver, who died in 1790: we believe this is the exquifite ar- 
tit, who executed the views in Ireland, in a {ftyle of various 
and finifhed minutenefs and elegance, never to be furpaffed. 

Mr. Lyfons carefully marks the comparative ftate of popu- 
Jation in each parifh: as a fpecimen of this department of his 
work, we fhall extract his remarks relating to Lambeth. 
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‘ The parith regifter commences in the year 1539, and, except- 
ing a few ceficiences in the latter part of the laft century, appears 
to have been very accurately. kept. 





Average of Baptifims. Average of Burials. 
1580—1589 ———= 74 — -_ 9° 
1680—168g -about 185. — about 265 
1780-—1789 ~ 510 — — 629 
17860—1785 —— 473 — — 625 
a7e5 tf 547 ae 633 

1790 — 632 — — 626 
1791 618 — _ 620 





‘ The period of 1680—168g is not quite perfeét in the regif- 
ter, but the average may be calculated pretty nearly at the num- 
bers fet down. It may be obferved, that the burials have uniformly 
exceeded the baptifms ; and that they have both increafed, from 
the firft period to the time of the laft average, inva ratio of nearly 
ztoa. In the period 1780—1789, the average of baptifms, 
during the laft five years, exceeds that of the former five by 745 
that of burials being nearly eqaal. By an account taken in the 
beginning of the prefent century, it appears, that the parifh of 
Lambeth then contained 1400 houfes. In 1778, the houfes being 
numbered by Mr. Middleton, amounted to 2270. In O€tober 
1788, they were numbered again, and were found to be increafed 
to 3759. At Michaelmas 1791, the number was 4030. The pre 
fent number is about 4150, inclading thofe which are empty, 
building, or newly built, and not yet inhabited ; thefe are calcu- 
lated at nearly 500. The building of Weitminfter-bridge may be 
confidgred as the era when the rapid increafe of the population of 
this parifh commenced. The work-houfe, which is under very 
exceilent regulations, contains about 300 hundred perfons. 

‘ In 1603.there were 566 burials, of which 522 were in the 
laft fix months, Twelve corpfes were frequently buried in one 
night, fometimes fourteen. In 1625 there were 623 burials; in 
1665, 753; the grea‘eft mortality prevailed in the autumn of each 
year, as may be feen by the following table : 


1625. 1665. 

Jn July - 61 In July - 25 
Auguft - 179 Augutt - 7% 
September += 177 September - 170 
October - 68 October - 194 
November - 39 November - 134 
December - 13 December - 45 


“Yet November can hardly be accounted an autumnual 


month in this climate; the feafon of 1665 muft have been very 
mild. 
The 
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The following anecdote may fomewhat relieve the drynefs 
of our preceding extracts, 


«¢ 1588, May the firft daye, buried Mr. Andrew Perne, doc- 
tor.” Doétor Perne was a native of Norfolk, dean of Ely, and 
mafter of Peter-Houfe Cambridge. He is accufed of having 
changed his religion four times in twelve years; it is acknow- 
ledged at the fame time, that by his influence he faved many ine 
nocent people from the flames. Dr. Perne was much given to 
jefting, of which the following inftance is told among many 
others: — One day he happened to call a clergyman a fool,¢who 
was not wholly undeferving of the title ; but who refented the in- 
dignity fo highly, that he threatened to complain to his diocefan 
the bifhop of Ely.—** Do,” fays the doctor, “ and he will con- 
firm you.” Fuller tells an extraordinary ftory relating to Dr, 
Perne’s death, which he attributes to the mortification he received. 
from a jeft paffed upon him by the queen’s fool :—The door was 
at court one day with the archbifhop Whitgift, who had been his 
pupil. The afternoon was rainy, yet the queen was refo'ved to 
ride abroad, contrary to the inclination of the ladies of the court, 
who were to attend her on horieback. They employed Clad, . 
therefore, the queen’s jefter, to diffuade her majefty from io incone 
venient a journey. Clod readily undertook the tafk, and addreffed 
her majefty thus :—‘* Heaven diffuades you, it is cold and wet; 
earth diffuades you, it is moilt and dirty. Heaven diffuades you, 
this heavenly-minded man archbifhop Whitgi{t; and earth dif- 
fuades you, your fool Clod, fuch a lump of clay as myfelf; and 
if neither will prevail, here is one who is neither heaven nor earth 
but hangs between both, Dr. Perne, and he alfo diffuades you.” 
** Hereat, fays Fuller, the queen and the courtiers laughed heart 
ily, whilf the doétor looked fadly ; and going over with his grace 
to Lambeth, foon died.” 


Our ingenious antiquary brings from his treafure, things 
new and old: the account of alderman Barber, to be found 
in the defcription of Mortlake parifh, may amufe our rea- 
ders : 


*« John Barber, efq. alderman of London, was buried Jan 9, 
1741.” ‘The alderman, who was fon of a barber in the city of 
London, was bred a printer, in which bufinefs, by a {uccefsful train 
of circumftances which brought him acquainted with lord Boling- 
broke, Swift, Pope, and others of the moft eminent writers of 
the age, he acquired confiderable opulence. A remarkable flory 
is told of his dexterity in his profeflion :—Being threatened with 
a profecution by the houfe of lords for an offenfive paragraph in a 
pamphlet which he had printed, and being warned of -his danger 
by lord Bolingbroke a few hours before the ftate meflengers came 
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to feize the books, he called in all the copies from the publifhers, 
eancelled the leaf which contained the obnoxious paffage through- 
out the whole impreflion with wonderful expedition, and returned 
them to the bookfellers with a new paragraph fupplied by lord 
Bolingbroke, fo that when the pamphlet was produced before the 
koufe, and the,paffage referred to, it was found perfe@lly unex- 
ceptionable. Mr. Barber acquired great wealth by the South-fea 
Scheme, which he had prudence enough ta fecure in time, and 
perchafed an eftate at Eafi-Sheen with a part of his gain. In 
principles he was a Jacobite, and on his travels in [taly, whither 
he went for the secovery of his health, was introduced to the 
pretender, which expofed him,to fome danger on his retern to Eng- 
Jand ; for immediately on his arrival he was taken into cuftody by 
= king’s mefienger, but was releafed without punifhment, After 
his fuccefs in the South-fea adventure, he was chofen alderman of 
Caftle Baynard ward, and in the year 1773, was lord-mayor of 
London. During his mayoralty, it happened that the fcheme of 
z general excife was brought forward, by bis active oppofition to 
which he acquired for a time a confiderable degree of popularity, 
though he is accufed of procuring clandeftinely trom Mr. Bofworth 
the city chamberlain, the documents which enzbled him to make 
fo confpicuous a figure upon that occafion. Among the alderman’s 
public actions it fhould be mentioned, that he put up a monument 
to Butler in Weitmintler-abbey, wpan which occafion Pope is iaid 
to have written the following fevere lines, which he propofed 
fhould be placed on the vacant fcroll under Shakfpeare’s buf: 


‘© Thus Britain loved me, and preferved my fame 
Pure from a Barber’s or a Benfon’s name.” 


_. © Alderman Barber by his will, dated Dec. 28, 1740, defired 
that his budy might be buried at Mortalake, as near as poflible 
to the ground which he had given to enlarge the church- yard ; be 
bequeathed 300]. to lord Bolinghroke, zoo]. to Dr. Swift, and 


‘yoo!. to Mr. Pope.’ He died a few daysafterwards, and was bu- 
ried purfuant to his requeft. 


© On his tumb js the following infcription : 
«¢ Under this ftone are laid the remains of John Barber, efq. 
alderman of London, a conftant benefactor to the poor, trae to 
his principles in church and ftate. He preferved his integrity and 
difcharged the duty of an upright magiftrate in the moft corrupt 
times. Zealous for the rights of his fellow-citizens, he oppofed 
- all attempts againft them ; and being lord mayor in the year 1733, 
was greatly inftrumental in defeating a {cheme of a general excile, 
which (had it fucceeded) would nave put an end to the liberties of 


his country. He departed this life January 2, 1740-413 aged 
65.” 


The celebrated fir John Barnard, another patriotic citizen 
is 
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is alfo buried at Mortlake. The account of Dr. Dee, the 
magician, who refided at Mortlake, is very curious, and well 
drawn up: it is accompanied with a portrait, but the ftyle of 
the engravings in this clafs, to be found in the prefent volume, 
we cannot approve; it is too uniform and pretty, and does not 
give an exact impreflion of the features. 

From the parith of Putney, we fhall extract the following 
fhort account of Mr. Wood the traveller. t 


<* Robert Wood, efq. late member of parlidment, buried ina 
‘new vault in the new burial ground, Sep: 15, 1771.”? Mr. 
‘Wood is well known to the public as a fcientific traveller anda 
claffical writer. In the year 1751, he made the tour of Greece, 
Eeypt, and Paleftine, in company with Mr. Dawkins ; and at his 
return publifhed a fplendid work in folio, entitled <* The Ruins 
of Palmyra, otherwife Tedmor in the Defert,” being an account 
of the ancient and modern flate of that place; with 4 great num- 
‘ber of elegant engravings of its ruins by Fourdrinier, from draw- 
ings made on the fpot. This was followed by a fimilar work ref- 
pecting Balbec. Mr. Wood was meditating future publications 
relating to other parts of his tour, efpecially Greece, when he was 
called upon to ferve his country in a more important ftation, bei 
appointed under fecretary of ftate by the late earl of Chatham ; 
during the whole of whofe profperous adminiftration, as well as 
in thofe of his two immediate fucceffors, he continued in that 
fituation. Mr. Wood was author alfo of an Effay on the Genius 
of Homer, and left him feveral MSS, relating to-his travels, but 
not fufficiently arranged to afford any hopes of their being given 
to the public. The houfe in which he lived in Putney is fituated 
between the roads which lead to Wand{worth and Wimbledon, and 
is now the refidence of his widow. Mr. Wood purchafed it of 
the executors of Edward Gibbon, efq. whofe fon, the celebrated 
hiftorian, was born there. The farm and pleafure grounds which 
adjoin the houfe are very fpacious, containing near fourfcore 
acres, and furrounded by a gravel walk, which commands a beau- 
tiful profpecét of London and the adjacent country. Mr. Wood was 
buried in the cemetry near the upper road to Richmond, On his 
monument is the following infcription, drawn up by the hon, 
Horace Walpole (now earl of Orford) at the requeft of his 
widow : 

** To the beloved memory of Robert Wood, a man of fupreme 
benevolence, who was born at the cafile of Riverftown near Trim, 
in the county of Meath, and died Sept. oth, 1771, in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age; and of Thomas Wood his fon, who died 
Auguf 25th, 1772, in his ninth year; Ann, their once happy 
wife and mother, now dedicates this melancholy and inadequate 
memorial of her affection and grief.. The beautiful editions of 
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Balhec and Palmyra, illuftrated by the claflic pen of Robert Woai, 
fupply a nobler and more lafting monument, and will furvive thote 
auguft remains.”” 


In the biographical memoir, concerning Chriftian, countefs 
of Devonfhire, in the time of Charles I. and II. we think we 
ean trace, as in fome other parts, the fkillful hand of Horace 
Walpole, earl of Orford, to whom the book is dedicated. 
The wine of Vafcony, p. 448, fhould be wine of Gafcony 
(Vafconia.) 

At the end of the volume there is an Appendix, containing 
additions to many. of the parifhes, and an account of Bermond- 
fey parifh, which was at firft: wnderftood to belong to the bo- 
yough of Southwark, and of courfe not to fall under the plan 
of this work ; but was afterwards found to be totally uncon- 
nected with the borough. In defcribing this parifh, Mr. Ly- 
fons obferves, p. 548, that the traditional appropriation of 
very ancient houfes to king John, is not unfrequent. May 
st net refer to king John of France, who, when a prifoner 
here, might be Rode in many different houfes ? 

The following very fingular entry occurs in the regifter of 
this parith, A. D. 1604, 


*«¢ The forme of a folemne vowe made betwixt a man and his 
wife, havinge bene longe abfent, through which occafion the 
woman beinge maried to another man, tooke her again as fol- 
foweth : 

The man’s fpeach : 

4 Elizabeth, my beloved wife, I am right forie that I have fo 
Tonge abfented myfealfe from thee, whereby thou fhouldeft be oc- 
»€afioned to,take another man to be thy hufbaad. Therefore I do 
Bow vowe and promife, in the fighte of God and this companie, 
to take thee againe as mine owne; and will not onlie forgive thee, 
bat, allo dwell with thee, and do ail other duties unto thee, as [ 
‘promifed at our marriage, 

The woman’s {peach : 

«<Raphe, my beloved hufband, I am right forie that I have in 
thy abfence taken another man to be my hufband ; but here, before 
‘God and this companie, I do-renounce and forfalce him, and do 
promife to kepe myfealfe only unto thee during life, and to per- 
forme: “alt duties which I firft promifed unto thee an our mar- 
riape.*? 

« Then follows a fhort occafional prayer, and the entry concludes 
thus: 

<The firt day of Auguft 1604, Raphe Goodchild of the parifh 
of Barkinge in Thames-fireat, and Elizabeth his wife, were 


agreed to live together, and thereupon gave their hands one to 
anothers, 
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another, making either of them a folemne vowe fo to doe, in the 
prefence of us, 
William Stere, parfon, 
Edward Coker, 
and Richard -Eires, clark,” 
’ The following entry is alfo fingular: 
«< James Herriott, efq. and Elizabeth Jofey, Gent. were mar 
ried Jan. 4, 1624-5. N.B. This James Herriott was one of the 
40 children of his father, a Scotchman.” 


This volume clofes with a ftate of the population of the 
parifhes defcribed, whence it appears that the number of houfes 
amounts to 18, O65, of inhabitants to 108,790. 

Upon the whole, the prefent volume deferves great appro- 
kink and we fhall rejoice to fee the work completed upon the 


fame plan. 


An Hiftorical Fournal of the Tranfaéions at Port Fackfon and 
Norfolk Ifland, with the Difcoveries which have been made 
in New South Wales and in the Southern Ocean, fince the Pub- 
lication of Phillip’s Voyage, compiled from the Official Papers 5 
including the ‘fournals of Governors Phillip and King, and 
of Lieut. Ball: and the Ve oyages from the firft failing of the 
Sirius, in 1787, to the return of that Ship’s Company. to Eng- 
land, * 1792, by Fohn Hunter, Efq. Poft Captain in his Ma- 
jefiy’s Navy. 4to. il. IIs. 6d. Beirds. Stockdale. 1793, 


A JOURNAL of voyages in remote parts of the globe, 

when executed with fidelity, is ufually productive of 
fome addition to the funds both of geographical knowledge 
and natural hiftory ; and on this account, though the inci- 
dents fhould not prove highly interefting, it yet merits the at- 
tention ofthe public. “he volume now before us may be 
regarded as a work of this nature; and the obje&t becomes 
more remarkable, as the materials it contains are derived from 
no lefs important a fource in a political view, than the tranf 
portation of convicts to Botany Bay. 

The Journal commences the 25th of O&ober, 1786, when 
his majefty’s fhip Sirius, and the “Supply armed tender, were 
commiflioned for the purpofe of tranlportation ; the com- 
mand of the former being given to Arthur Phillip, efg. and 
that of the latter to lieutenant Henry Lidgb ird Ball. ‘The 
author of the Journal was foon after appointed fecond captain 
of the Sirius, with the rank of poft-captain, and with power 
to command her in the abfence of the principal captain. On 
the 13th of February, 17%7, the two vefiels failed from the 
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Mother Bank, in company with fix tranfports, having ort 
board fix hundred male, and two hundred female convittsy 
and three ftore fhips, carrying provifions and various other 
ftores. In the beginning of June they arrived at the Canary 
Hflands, where we meet with an account of the towns of La- 

una and Santa-Cruz. The plain on which Languna ftands 
is pleafant and fertile, ornamented likewife with many gardens. 
ft is furrounded by very high mountains, down the fides of 
which, in the rainy feafon, vaft torrents of water proceed.. 
The journalift faw nothing of the lake from which this place 
derives its name; but was informed that it is now a very in- 
confiderable piece of water. Probably the accounts given 
of there having been a large lake in that part, may have ori- 
ginated from the plain being quite a fwamp during the fall of 
the heavy rains. 

The town of Santa-Cruz is very irregularly built : the prin- 
cipal ftreet is broad, and has more the appearance of a fquare 
than a ftreet. At the lower end of it there is a fquare monu- 
ment, commemorating the appearance of Notre Dame to the 
Guanches, the original inhabitants of the ifland. The ot 
fkirts of the town have more the appearance of a place de- 
ferted and in ruins, than a place of trade; for many of the 
houfes are either left half-built, or have fallen to decay from 
fome other caufe; and the ftone-walls which were their prin- 
cipal fences, are broken down and in ruins. 

Qn the 14th of July the voyagers pafled the equator, in 
Jongitude 26° 10 weft, and with 5° 00’ weft variation. The 
fouth-eaft trade-wind now made ample amends for the failure 
of the north-eaft, which they had a little before experienced : 
for it blew a frefh and fteady breeze from eaft-fouth-eaft 
to eaft, a circumftance which Mr. Hunter believes to be rather 
uncommon, when the fun has fo great north declination. On 
the 6th of Auguft the voyagers reached the ifland of Raz, a 
low flat ifland. The fhips in general had been remarkably 
healthy: the whole number buried fince they left Eng- 
land was fixteen, of which only fix had died between Tene- 
riffe and this place; though it is a very trying part of the 
voyage to people who have not been accuftomed to warm cli- 
mates, and have fed on falt provifions during the paffage. ‘The 
voyagers received the moft civil treatment at this ifland. A 
day or two after their arrival, the whole of the oflicers were 
introduced to the viceroy, who feemed defirous of making 
their accommodation as agreeable as poffible, confiftent with 
his.inftructions, relative to foreigners, from the court of Por- 
tugal. 

Lhe place next vifited by the voyagers was the Cape of 
Good Hope, from which, after a fhort itay, they departed 

on 
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on the 13th of November. In the beginning of: January 
they perceived the fea covered with luminous fpots, re- 
fembling lanterns floating on its furface. Whether this ap- 
pearance proceeded from the fpawn of fifh, which may fwim 
in {mall collected quantities, or from that animal of jelly-like: 
fubftance, which is known to failors by the name of blubber, 
the author of the journal does not take upon him to determine; 
but he is inclined to afcribe it to the latter, as they had feen 
in the day fome of the blubber of a large {fize. 

In thofe parts of the ocean were feen many animals playing 
by the fides of the fhips. At firft it was imagined they were 
feals ; but after having feen a great number of them, Mr. Hun- 
ter was fatished that they were of a different fpecies. Theit 
heads, different from thofe of the feals, were long, and ta- 
pered to the nofe. ‘They had very long whifkers, and fre- 
quently raifed themfelves half the length of the body out of 
the water, to look round them; and often leaped entirely out. 
From thefe circumitances, the author judged them to be a 
{pecies of the fea-otter. : 

On the 26th of January, 1788, the voyagers anchored in 
Port Jackfon, on the coait of New Holland. As it may not 
be unacceptable to our readers to have a fhort account of the 
natives of this remote region, from fo good authority as that 


of the prefent journalift, we lay before them the following 
extract. 


«© A few days after my arrival with the tranfports in Port Jack- 
fon, I fet off with a fix-oared boat and a {mall boat, intend- 
ing to make as good a farvey of the harbour as circumftances 
would admit: I tock to my affiftance Mr. Bradley, the fd liew- 
tenant, Mr. Keltié, the mafter, and a young gentleman of the 
quaiter-deck, During the time we were employed on this fer~ 
vice, we had frequent mectings with different parties of the na- 
tives, whom we found at this time very numerous; a circum- 
itance which I confefs [ was a little furprifed to find, after what 
had been faid of them in the voyage of the Endeavour ; for I 
think it is obferved in the account of that voyage, that at Boiany- 
bay they had feen very few of the natives, and that they appeared 
avery Rupid race of people, who were void of cariofity. We 
faw them in confiderable aumbers, and they appeared to us to be 
a very lively and inguilitive race ; theyarea ftraight, thin, bat well 
made people, rather fmall in their limbs, but very active ; they 
examined with the greateft attention, and expreff2d the utmof 
aftonifhment, at the different covering we had on ; fer they cer- 
tainly confidered our cloaths as fo many different fkins, and the 
hatas apart of the head: they were pleafed with fuch trifles as 
we had to _ive them, and always appeared chearful and in good 
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humour : they danced and fung with us, and imitated our words 
and motions, as we did theirs. They generally appeared armed 
with a lance, and a fhort ftick which affifts in throwing it: this 
ftick is about three feet long, is flattened on one fide, has a hook 
of wood at one end, and a flat fhell let into a fplit in the fick at 
the other end, and faftened with gum; upon the flat fide of this 
ftick the lance is laid, in the upper end of which is a fmall hole, 
into which the point of the hook of the throwing ftick is fixed ; 
this retains the lance on the flat fide of the ftick ; then poifing the 
lance; thus fixed, in one’ hand, with the fore-finger and thumb 
over it, to prevent its falling off fide-ways, at the fame time hold- 
ing faft the throwing-ftick, they difcharge it with confiderable 
force; and in avery good direttion, to the diftance of about fixty 
orfeventy yards. ‘Their lances arein general about ten feet long : 
the fhell at one end of the throwing-{tick is intended for fharpen- 
ing the point of the lance, and for various other ufes. I have 
feen thefe weapons frequently thrown, and think that a man upon 
his guard may with much eafe, either parry or avoid them, al- 
though it muft be owned they fly with aftonifhiog velocity. 

€ While employed on the furvey of the harbour, we were one 
morning early, in the upper part of it, and at a confiderable di- 
ftance from the fhip, going to land, in order to afcertain a few 
angles, when we were a little furprifed to find the natives here in 
greater numbers than we had ever feen them before in any other 
place: we naturally conjectured from their numbers, that they 
might be thofe who inhabited the coves in the lower part of the 
harbour, and who, upon our arrival, had been fo much alarmed 
at our appearance, as to have judged it neceflary to retire farther 
up; they appeared very hoftile, a great many armed men ap- 
peared upon the fhore wherever we approached it, and, in a 
threatening manner, feemed to infit upon our not prefuming to 
Jand. During the whole time we were near them, they hailed 
each other through the woods, until their numbers were fo much 
increafed, that I did not judge it prudent to attempt making any 
acquaintance with them at this time: for, as I have already ob- 
ferved, we had only a fix-oared boat and a fmaller one ; our whole 
number, leaving one man in each beat, amounted to ten feamens 
thred officers, and myfelf, with only three mufkets ; we therefore 
for the prefent, contented ourfelves with making figns of friend- 
fhip, and returned tothe fhip. In two days after, we appeared 
again ‘in the fame place, better armed and prepared for an inter- 
view. Their numbers were not now fo many, at leait we did not 
fee them, although it is probable they were in the — at no great 
diftance : but having occafion to put on fhore to cook fome provi- 
fions for the boats crews, I chofe a projeéting point of Jand for that 


purpote, which we could have defended againit fome hundreds of 
fuch 
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fach people : I ordered two marine centinels upon the deck, inor- 
der to prevent a furprize, and immediately fet about making a 
fire. We foon heard fome of the natives in the wood on the op- 
pofite fhore ; we called to them, and invited them by figns, and 
an offer of prefents, to come over to us, the diftance not being 
more than one hundred yards acrofs: in a fhort time, feven men 
embarked in canoes and came over ; they landed at a {mall diftance 
from us, and advanced without their lances; on this I went up 
to meet them, and held up both my hands, to fhew that I was 
unarmed ; two officers alfo advanced in the fame manner; we met 
them and fhook hands ; but they feemed a good deal alarmed at our 
five marines who were under arms by the boats, upon which they 
were ordered to ground their arms and ftay by them; the natives 
then came up with great chearfulnefs and good humour, and feat- 
ed themfelves by our fire amongft us, where we ate what we had 
got, and invited them to partake; but they did not relifh our 
food or drink. 

‘ The men in general are from five feet fix inches, to five feet 
nine inches high; are thin, but very ftraight and clean made; 
walk very erect, and are ative, ‘The women are not fo tall or fo 
thin, but are generally well made; their colour is a rufty kind of 
black, fomething like that of foot, but I have feen many of the 
women almoft as light asa mulatto. We have feen a few of both 
fexes with tolerably good features, but in general they have broad 
nofes, large wide mouths and thick lips; and their countenance 
altogether not very prepoffefling ; and what makes them ftill lefs 
fo, is, that they are abominably filthy ; they never clean their fkins, 
but it is generally fmeared with the fat of fuch animals as they 
kill, and afterwards covered with every fort of dirt; fand from 
the fea beach, and the afhes from their fires, all adhere to their 
greafy tkin, which is never wafhed, except when accident or the 
want of food obliges them to go into the water. Some of the 
men wear a pieee of wood or bone, thruft throngh the feptum of 
the nofe, widens the noftril, and fpreads the lower part very 
much ; this, no doubt, they confider as a beauty ; moft of thofe 
we had hitherto met, wanted the two foremoft teeth on the right 
fide of the upper jaw; and many of the women want the twe 
lower joints of the little finger of the left hand, which we have 
not yet been able.to difcover the reafon or meaning of. This dee. 
fect of the little finger we have obferved in old women, and in 
young girls of eight or nine years old ; in young women who have 

ad children, and in thofe who have not, the finger has been 
feen perfeét in individuals of ail the above ages and defcriptions 5 
they have very good teeth in general ; their hair is fhort, ftrongs 
and curly, and as they feem to have no method of cleaning oF 
combing it, it is therefore filthy and matted. ‘The men wear their 
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beards which are fhort and curly, like the hair of the head. “Men, 
women, arid children go entirely naked, as defcribed by captain 
Cook; they feem to have no fixed place of refidence,.but take 
their reft wherever’ night overtakes them: they generally fhelter 
themfelves in fuch cavities or hollows in the rocks upon the fea 
fhore, as may be capable of defending them from the rain; and in 
order to make their apartment as comfortable as poffible, they 
commonly make a good fire in it before they lie down to reft; by 
which means the rock all round them 1s fo heated as to retain its 
warmth like an oven for a confiderable time; and upon a little 


grafs which is previoufly pulled and dryed, they hie down and 
huddle together.’ 


‘The voyagers had reafon to believe, that the nations affoci- 
ate in tribes of many families together. It afterwards be- 
came evident, that they have one fixed refidence, and the tribe 
takes its name from the place of their general habitation. We 
are affured that they are by no means a brave and determined 
people, except when paflion overcornes them; and then they 
act, as all favages, like madmen. 

With refpect to religion, the voyagers were not able to 
difcover that the natives have any object of adoration. That 
they burn their dead, appeared from indubitable evidence. 
‘Fhe animal defcribed in the voyage of the Endeavour, and 
called the kangaroo, was found in great numbers. One which 
was fhot weighed 140 pounds: its tail was 40 inches long, 
and 17 in circumference at the root. Itis faid to be well de- 
fcribed in Phillip’s-voyage. ‘The voyagers ate the flefh with 
great relifh, and think it good mutton, though not fo delicate 
as what is fometimes found inthe London market. The 
opoflum is alfo very numerous, but not exactly like that of 
Ameriea. There are feveral other animals of a f{maller fize,. 
down as low as the field-rat, which, in fome part partakes of 
the kangaroo and opofium. ‘The voyagers have caught many 
Yats with a pouch for carrying their young when purfued ;. 
and the legs, claws and tail of this rat are exaCtly like thofe of 
of the kangaroo. It would appear, fays our author, from the 
great fimilarity in fome part or other of the different quadru- 
-peds found in this country, that there is a promifcuous inter- 

courfe between the fexes of thofe different animals. 
.. There is in this country a great variety of birds, particu- 
larly of the parrot tribe. The common crow is found in 
great numbers, but the found of their voice and manner of 
croaking are very different from thofe in Europe. ‘There are. 
alfo vaft numbers of hawks, of various fizes and colours; with 
pigeons, quails, and a great variety of fmaller birds. but our 
author has not found one with a pleafing note. 
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The variety of infects is as great as that of the birds. Of 
reptiles, there are fnakes from the fmalleft fize kifown in Eng- 
land, to the length of eleven feet, and about as thick as a 
man’s wrift 3 with many lizards of different kinds and fizes. 

The dogs appear to be domefticated, as in Europe; they 
are of the wolf kind, and of a reddifh colour. 

The native plants and flowers of the country are mentioned 
as numerous and beautifu!; but of thefe Mr. Hunter gives 
no particular detail. He has however favoured his readers 
with a general account of the weather at this fetrlenient, dur- 
ing each month, from the end of January, 1788, when the 
voyagers arrived, until Mareh, 1789. 

In February, 1790, on account of a difappointment of fup- 
plies, governor Phillips faw a neceflity of dividing the fettle- 
ment, and therefore refolved on fending a certain number of 
marines and convicts to Norfolk Ifland, at whith place, he un- 
derftood, there were many refources which Port Jackfon did 
not afford. ‘This plan was accordingly carried into execution 
with all poffible difpatch. A number of marines and con- 
victs were put on board the Sirius, and fafely debarked on 
Norfolk ifland; but after the principal part of the provifions 
had been landed, the fhip, in confequence of tempeftuous wed- 
ther, was unfortunately loft. ‘This accident threw the infant 
colony into the utmoft diftrefs 5 and théy muft have run the 
hazard of perifhing by famine, had it not been for a fpecies 
of bird, with which the pme abounded, and which the author 
on this occafion, e emphatical lly calls * the bird of Providence.” 
Tt appeared to refemble that fea bird in England, called the 

puffin. 

Norfolk Ifland, according to Mr. Hunter’s account is about 
five miles long, and nearly three in breadth$ very thickly co- 
vered with wood, of which there are fix or feven different 
kinds. The moft con{picuous is the pine-tree, which grows 
to a prodigious fize ; being from 150 to 203 feet high, and in 
circumference, from 12 to 14 feet; fome to 28 and 30 feet. 
This little ifland is extremely well watered, Our author in- 
forms us, that if laid down ina plan, with all the hills and 
vallies reprefented accurately, it would very miuch refemble 
the waves of the fea ina gale of wind ; for it is compofed en- 
tirely of Jong, narrow, and very fteep ridges of hills, with 
deep gullies, which are as narrow at the bottom a3‘ the hills 
are to the top, fo that there is fearcely any level country upon 


f 


jt; but as viewed from the wr. it appears quite level, ‘the dif- 


ferent ridges being nearly the fame in heig ht. This preat un- 
evennels of the sround oceafions much labour in cultivati on, 


and renders it wholly i impoilible to ufe the plough, ‘evenif the 
ground were fufficiently cleared, and there were cattle te 
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work; every labour of that kind muft be done by hand. 
When our author left the ifland, in February 1791, there was 
little more than a hundred acres cleared for the colony, exclu- 
five of private gardens; but all the roots of the trees were 
left in the ground, and muft in his opinion, occupy a fifth 
part of it. A more luxuriant foil than that of the whole if- 
Jand, Mr. Hunter affures us, he never met with in any part of 
the world. 

Our limits will not permit us to extend the account of the 
prefent volume to greater length; but it contains much in- 
formation refpecting the ftate and proceedings of the Britifh 
colonies in the fouthern hemifphere. Among the numerous 
articles of intelligence, we learn that a whale-fifhery is efta- 
blifhed on the coaft.of New South-Wales; and it feems proba- 
ble, that, from habits of induftry, prompted by neceffity, 
the convicts will, in time, be reclaimed from the deftructive 
courfes which proved the caufe of their tranfportation. Ex- 
clufive of the Hiftorical Journal and Voyages, this work is en- 
riched with meteorological, aitronomical, and natural obfer- 
vations, feparately exhibited, as well as with charts; the whole 
of which afford evidence of judgment, attention, and accura- 
cy. 
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The Crifis fated; or, Jerious and feafonable Hints upon War in geo 
neral, and upon the Confequences of a War with France. 8vo. 
ts. Debrett. 1793. 


JA bihough the period is paft for which this intelligent little 

pamphlet was avowedly calculated, and we are actually 
’ plunged into a war, the author has rendered fociety a very accept- 
able fervice, by fetting in its true light the atrocious praétice of 
transforming men into machines, and inducing them to deftroy each 
other without any perfonal motive. 





' €Jtis wonderful, fays the author, with what indifference and 
unconcern, acrifis, fo ferious as the prefent, is beheld. But our 
‘wonder will be diminifhed, when we enumerate the mean and def- 
picable artifices which governments ever employ to produce this 
infatuation, and to make war (the curfe of the whole human race) 
a fubje& palatable to the people. They keep them in profound 
ignorance of its effects ; they inflame their paffions, flatter their 
pride, and deceive them by all the empty and difgufting pageant- 
ries which march in the train of military preparations... Arma- 
ments, reviews, drums, flags, crowds, and acclamations, are the 

hacknied 
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hacknied ftage-tricks employed to cover a meafure which will not 
bear a cool examination. 

‘ But war is neither the innocent, amufing, nor honourable paf- 
time, which minifters and their adherents often reprefent it to be. 
It is at no time, and under no circumftances, a very defirable mea- 
fure: it is an evil to be endured when unavoidable, rather than 
coveted when unneceflary. Religion condemns the practice of war 5 
reafon forbids it ; true policy is averfe to its and experience de- 
clares it to be the fcourge of mankind.’ 


We fhall conclude our remarks with the following paffage, which 
applies to the prefent ftate of this country with refpeé to war. 


‘ Of a war commenced contrary to reafon, contrary to jaftice, 
we cannot calculate the calamity, nor articipate the difgrace. The 
évils of fuch a war itis our duty to attempt to fhorten, if we can- 
not altogether prevent. Should an unjuft, impolitic, and ruinous 
conteft be commenced, we have ftill left conftitutional means of 
complaint. No confidence in miniftry, no treafury favours, no 
political connections, no indifcreet pledges, no external regards, 
ought to fupprefs our patrioti{m, or to fuperfede that fuperior and 
paramount duty, of attempting to bring to a f{peedy conclufion, by 
every lawful means, the miferies of an abfurd, deftructive, and 
abominable war.’ 


The Authentic State Papers which paffed betweex M. Chauvelin, Mi- 
nifier Plenipotentiary from France, and the Right Hon. Lord Gren- 
ville, principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, from 12th 
May 1792, to 24th of January 1793, and prejented to the Houfe 
of Commons, Jan. 28th, 1793. 8vo. 25. Ridgway. 1793. 
The title of this pamphlet fufficiently defcribes its contents, on 

which it is unneceffary for us to make any comment. 


A Difcourfe on National Fafts. By W. Fox, 8ve. 2d. Gute 
ney. 1793. 

Mr. Fox is determined that the authors of the prefent war hall 
find no reft for the foles of their feet, while he weilds the formi- 
dable inftrument of a fevere and farcaitic pen, Though, however, 
we cannot fubfcribe implicitly to every fentiment which this pam- 
phlet contains, yet it would be injuftice to deny that it compre- 
hends fome ftrong and pointed truths, and contributes to place the 
prefent war ina ftill more ftriking point of view than his former 
publication on this fubject. 


« Of all the wonderful abfurdities which the hiftory of man pre- 
fents to our view, perhaps, there is none fo extraordinary as the 
aflociating of religious rites with thofe criminal purpofes to which 
we fhould imagine the rudeft and fimpleft ideas of religion muft 
be inimical. Adam, when he firt tranfgreffed againft his maker, 
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very naturally hid himfelf amongft the trees of the garden: but 
his more profligate, pofterity, hardened in guilt, when affociated 
together to commit any crime of peculiar enormity, and extenfive 
mifchief, boldly rufh into his prefence, claim him as a partnerin 
their guilt, and demand his aflifance in perpetrating their crimes. 
‘ One would naturally imagine that, when men were determine 
ed to give a loofe to their criminal paflions, they might be fatis- 
fied with immolatiag their fellow-creatures, by thoufands, and by 
millions, at the fhrine of their ambition, their cruelty, or their 
avarice. And we: may furely afk why they fhould-wantonly and 
unneceflarily infult their Maker? —but we will have the candour 
to fuppofe, that they do not believe there exifts any Supreme Be- 
ing, whom they can infult by thus profaning hisname. We will 
admit’ that they confider religion asa mere political engine. Yet 
“may we not afk, whether it be not degrading the Rate to drefs it 
out in the tattered remnants of a religion which we defpife? we 
may give to our crimes a factitious glare. Captain Macheath is 
not fo defpicable a character as Mother Cole. Let it then be con- 
fidered whether it be not more becoming the character of men to 
give to our crimes the manly boldnefs of the former character, 
than, with the latter, to form an unnatural compound of vice and 
yeligion.’ 
. In fpeaking of the nature of prayer, aad of the impropriety of 
invoking the. Divine vengeance upon the heads of thofe whom we 


are pleafed to call our enemies, our author thus pointedly expreffes 
himfelf. 


* Namerous as are the paffages, in the epiftles of the apoftles, 
“where prayer is mentioned ; they uniformly refer to fpiritual blef- 
fings, orto thofe miraculous and peculiar circumftances appro- 
priate to thofe times. Chriftians were commanded to pray for 
kings, and all in authority: but it was that they might live quiet 
and peaceable lives, in godlinefs and honefty. And if they afked 
for food, it was only as daily bread, which, by fupporting that 
life which had been forfeited by their tranfgreflions, was a conti- 
nua! manifeftation of the divine long fuffering towards them. And 
when Paul prayed night and day for the Theflalonians, it was 
that they might increafe and abound in love, and might be un- 
blameable in holinefs before God. If then Chriftian prayer be thus 
limited, prophane in the cxtreme muft it be for us to apply ta 
heaven that our favourite army may deltroy the adverfe one. It 
muft, even fuppofing we were thoroughly acquainted with the me- 
rits of the difpute, and the purpofe meant to be effected, and were 
fatisfied that thofe difputes, and that purpofe, was perfectly con- 
fonant to the commor!y received law of nations, which certainly 
bears no great refemblance to the law of Chri. ‘To return good 
for evil ; forgive injuries; do good toall men, form no very pro- 
: minent 
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ginent feature in it. The. New Teftament is extremely defeStive 
in this refpect, that it gives us no idea of a juf# war; it even {peaks of 
~ all war, as arifing from our lufts; yet the principal object of Gros 
tius, is to fhew from whence wars may lawfully originate. But it 
is remarkable, that in the prefent war we are perfect ftrangers to 
its purpofe. in former wars, though the people were never in the 
fecret of their real obje&t, and confequently while they were tell- 
ing God it was juft and neceffary for one purpofe, which was avows 
ed, government was profecuting it for one totally different. Yet 
this muft be admitted, that a fpecific objet was akvays held out. 
A nation was to be weakened, becaufe it was ftrong; or it was to 
be deftroyed, becaufe it was weak. Another was to be divided, and 
another was to havea harrier. One to be attacked, becaufe they 
had the afurance to fay they had notinjured us; and another, be- 
caufe we imagined they would refent the injuries we had @one them. 
Some nations we attacked, becaufe they made treaties we did 
. mot like; and others, becaufe the treaties we made for them 
they did not choofe to adopt. Sometimes we were informed, a 
country would be of ufe tous, and therefore we muft feize it; and 
then we muft feize another, becaufe without it the firft would be 
ufelefs. Some wars were engaged in to protect our piracies, and 
our {mugeglers; one to aggrandile eur colonies, and then another 
to weaken them. But in the prefent war, we are perfect ftrangers 
to the object itis to obtain. Mr. Burke fays, we ought to be fo. 
Admit it. Yet furely then we ought net to be called on to pray 
for fuccefs on his majefty’s arms, without knowing how they are 
to be employed; and to affure God that their obje@ is perfectly 
juft and neceffary, while we are ignorant of what that obje@ is, 
All we can poffibly know is, that two theufand men, from Enge 
land, are to be joined to fixteen thoufand more, which the king of 
England has hired of the ele@or of Hanover; and that thefe men 
are to be employed fomewhere in killing their fellow-creatures, 
This is the fum total of our knowledge on this bufinefs. But this 
circumftance certainly poffeffes one advantage; for, as nobody 
knows how his majetly’s arms are to be employed, every body may 
f{uppofe they are to be employed to his own mind, and every body 
is left at liberty to affert, as it fuits his purpofe at the time tocon- 
tend they ought to be employed. Hence, any man might have 
afferted, that they were only to have been employed in proteéting 
Holland, and the Scheldt; and two months fince he could not 
have been contradiéted. Then, it might have been afferted, they: 
were to fecure Flanders, as a barrier for Holland. Wien that was 
effected, it might be pretended, we were only to deprive them of 
their other conquefts, as Mr. Pitt had declared, that it was not in- 
tended to meddle with the internal affairs of France. But as the 
will probably have abandoned her remaining trifling acquifitions, 
before the fait fhall have taken place, it will then evidently fol- 
H4 , low 
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low that the fuccefs we pray for, and the objeét of that war which 
we fhall then tell God, is both juft and neceffary; is, not that 
which Mr. Pitt declared to be the obje&t, but that which he ex- 
prefsly difclaimed, an interference with the internal affairs of 
France. In fuch cafe, it mutt be inferred that Mr. Pitt is not in 
the fecret of the prefent meafures, and that he has not their con- 
du& and controul; or, that he faid the thing that was not. In 
the firft moment in which the foreign armies enter the territories 
of France, it will be for him to come forward, and explain his 
sremendoufly ambiguous expreffion of ** pujbing France at all points;” 
but, alas! nothing will be explained but by the event. ‘The au- 
thors of this tragedy know how to conduét the plot too well, to 
fuffer the denouement to be difcovered till towards the conclufion of 
the piece. Is France and Poland, and every country where prin- 
ciples of Rbesty may dawn, and which may endanger furrounding 
defpotifms, to be difmembered? If fo, England muft be includ- 
ed: from her having emanated thofe principles; and never can the 
defpotifm of Europe be fecure while there they are fuffered to re+ 
main. It will not be fufficient even to reftore the ancient defpo- 
tifm of France. Governments muft be formed both there and here, 
an comparifon of which the former defpotifm of France was hberty 
itfelf. For, let it be recolle&ted, that from the art of printings 
all the evils which are now deplored have refulted ; and*if that art 
be not totally annihilated, if it be fuffered to exift even in that li- 
mited ftate which it did in France, all thofe confequences which 
have already refulted from it will again recur. But, if the con- 
tinental princes fhould be able, with our affiftance, effectually to 
fubjugate France, the whole plan may be eafily executed. Cone 
ceited indeed muft be that Englifhman, who imagines that this 
country would, in {uch cafe, be able to refift the confederacy.’ 


Proceedings of the French Naticnal Convention on the Trial of Louis 
XVI. late King of France and Navarre; to which are added, fee 
weral interefiing Occurrences dnd Particulars attending the Treat 
ment, Sentence, and Execution of the ill-fated Monarch; the whole 
carefully collefted from authentic Documents, and republifoed with 
Additions, from the Paper of the World. By Fofeph Trapp, A. M. 
Swo. 55. Boards. Murray. 1793. 


Over the fate of the unfortunate and ill-treated Louis we have 
dropped many an unfeigned tear. The proceedings againft him 
were evidently influenced by the mob of Paris, and demonftrate 
fuch an ignorance in the people of France, both of the principles 
and forms of jultice, as we could fcarcely have fufpected, The pub- 
Jication before us is compiled from the newfpapers, and contains 
nothing but what the public has feen over and over again through 
the ordinary channels. 


The 
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The Trial at large of Louis XVI. late King of France. Containing 


a moft complete and authentic Narrative of every interefiing and 
important Circumftance attending the Accu/ation, Trial, Defence, 
Sentence, Execution, Sc. of this unfortunate Monarch. Commus 
nicated in a Series of Letters, by a Member of the late National Aj- 
JSembly, to a Member of the Britifo Parliament. To which is fub- 
joined a Copy of his Majefty’s Will. 8v0, 2s. 6d. Miller. 1793. 


The character of the preceding article is exaétly applicable to 
this. The compilers of neither have been very accurate in their 
attention to dictton or grammar. 


Falfehood, Paine, and Company, difarmed by Truth and Patriotifin, 
and a Dreffing to the Addreffer of the * Addre/s tothe Addreffers on 
the late Proclamation.’ Alfo, Friendly Caution to * the Friends 
of the People.’ Benevolent Retaliation, or Good for Evil; a Di- 
vifion of France into Several Free States recommended. Anda Pro-~ 
phetical Fragment. Refpecifully dedicated to all true Britons. By 
Timothy Shaveclofe. 8vo. 25 Owen. 1793. 


We fufpec&t Mr. Shaveclofe to be no counterfeit, but really and 
bona fide fome talkative village barber, who has colleéted fcraps 
of political criticifm from his fhop cuftomers on a Saturday night, 
and patched them together with a few off-hand jokes, collected in 
a difpute between the fquire and the parfon. To ufe his owm 
words—* It is impoffible, that a well informed and fenfible perfon 
can perufe ¢his man’s TRASH without feeling a mixture of indig- 
nation and difguft !’ 


The Village Affociation, or the Politics of Edley. Containing, the 
Soldier’s Tale; the Headborough’s Miftake ; the ’Sailor’s Tale; the 
Curate’s Quotations ; and Old Hubert’s Advice. 80. 15. 6d. 
Ridgway. 1793. 

A detail of the proceedings of a fmall fociety of villagers who 
meet beneath the friendly canopy of an oak to difcufs the fubjeét 
of their political rights. Old Hubert, who ats the part of mo- 
derator, adopts the language of Sancho Pancha, and incukates 
the love of rational liberty, and a veneration for the conititution 
of England, in a variety of appofite proverbs; which, however, 
we think, follow each other too clofely, andin many inftances are 
deficient in point of application. ‘Thetruly valuable part of the 
work, indeed, confifts of a feries of ftriking and impreffive quota- 
tions, from popular authorities on the fubje&t of government, 

Our author concludes, 


‘ They muft be rath, indeed, who would think of pulling down 
the building, without firft trying what may be done by fuch judi- 
cious alterations as will reftore it nearly to its original ftate’ But 
they, on the other hand, are {till mare daring, who chufe to with- 

hold 
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hold the rteceffary repairs, at the rifk of having the houfe fall up- 
on their heads. 

‘In plain terms, an abolition of abufes, and a fteady adhe- 
rence to thofe principles on which the conftitution was eftablithed 
at the revolution, is abfolutely neceflary to prevent men from be- 
ing urged, by defpair, to make rafh and dangerous experiments, 
Since, thould the. neceffary reformation be withheld, there is every 
reafon to fear that the people may, at fome future period, be over- 
whelmed with the evils refulting from the mal‘adminiftration of 
3enorant or profligate governors; and that, galled by the recollece 
tion of fo rmer injuries, and imarting under immediate fufferings, 
they m«y be induced, not only to abate the nuifance, but to wreak 
their revenge on thofe whom they may efteem the lait authors of 
their cuilainities.’ 


Upon the whole, though the compofition before us is a little he- 
terogeneous, itis evidently written with.a good inten:ion, and may 
prove amufing to that clafs of readers in whofe eftimation good 
fenie does not always fuffer by plain language, 


Food for National Penitence; or, a Difcourfe intended-for the ap-~ 
proachiug Faft Day. 8v0. 6d. Johnion. 1793. 


From the occurrence of the general faft the author of this fen. 
fible pamphlet takes occafion to turn the attention of the public ta 
our own national delinquencies ; to the horrid abufe of imprefling 
feamen ; to the jlave trade; tothe fanguinary conduét of the Bri-. 
tifh in India. As a fpecimen of the ftyle we fhall felect our au- 
thor’s reflections on the immediate objects of the prefent war. 


‘ Wearea people politically free, and we jultly boaft of this freee 
dom as our nobleft diftintion among the nations. We know our 
civil rights, and what it has colt to maintain them. Qdur ancef- 
tors,at a time when the genuine principles of liberty were yet new - 
in the world, boldly afferted them againft the arms of tyrants, and 
the arguments of bigots. Through fcenes of conteft and blood, 
through good report and ill report, they ftruggled to eftablith their 
birthrights againft foreign and domeftic foes, and they fucceeded. 
What inconfiftency, what degeneracy muft it then be, to be in- 
duced by mean jealoufy, partial prejudices, and petty interefts, 
to aid in forging for others, feétters which ourfelves have broken ! 
Againit attempts to difturb our own tranquillity, againft ufurpa- 
tions on the properties of unoffending neighbours, we have aright 
to employ the power which God has given us; but never let us 
be led to join with unprincipled'‘defpots, in controuling the ope- 
rations of a fovereign people, when employed in fettling their in- 
ternal affairs according to their ownideas. Should fuch an inter- 
ference prove fuccefsful, ought we to complain if the fame unjuft 
policy were prattifed againft ourfelves, by thofe to whom freedom, 
in any fhape, is a galling {pectacle ?? 

As 
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An Account of Captain Gawwler’s Difmiffion from the Army, with Co- 
pies of the Letters which paffed, on that Occafion, between that 
Gentleman and the Officers of the Second Regiment of Life Guards. 
8v0. 3d. Ridgway. 1792. 

Nearly the whole of this tranfaétion has already been laid before 
the public through the medium of the daily papers. From the 
account now before us we fee nothing which demanded from 
the officers of captain Gawler’s corps a requifition to him to refign 
the Conftitutional Society, and fill lefs any thing which warrant. 
ed his expulfion from the regiment, if his declaration is to be creas 
dited, that, ¢ fo long as he remains in his majefty’s fervice, he 
fhall think himfelf bound by his duty to thed his laft drop of blood 


in defence of his majefty’s perfon and government.’ 


Remarks on the Hon. Thomas Erfrine’s Defence of Thomas Paine, and 
on his Affertion that the Monarchy of Great Britain is ele&ive. 
8vo. 6¢. Bell. 1793. 

Perfonal abufe fhould ever be difcouraged by all who have a 
refpect for virtue and the happinefs of individuals; andit is parti= 
cularly to be cenfured when it is directed againft great and eftim- 
able charaters; againft fuch a man as Mr. Erfkine, who is no lefs 
a prodigy in the prefent age for his independent fpirit than for his 
incomparable eloquence and brilliant talents. 


Rules for reducing a great Empire to a fma/l One. By the late Ben- 
jamin Franklin, LL.D. F.LR.S. Dedicated to the Right Hon. 
Alexander, Lord Loughborough. To which is fubjoined, the Dea 
claration of Independence by the Representatives of the United States 
of America in General Congre/s ayembled. 8vo0. 3d. Ridg- 
way. 1793. 

This work has been feveral times before the public; but par- 
ticularly during.the American war, to which it principally if not 
-folely refers. In many points, however, it may be fuppofed to 
apply to the ftate of politics at this juncture; acircumftance which, 
no doubt, has occafioned its republication; but we cannot think 
the application very ftriking. The editor, not inaptly, dedicates 
it to the prefent lord chancellor, ‘ whofe talents, he fays, were fo 
eminently ufeful in procuring the emancipation of owr America 
brethren.’ 


Poffcript to the real Grounas of the present War with France, fuge 
gefted by recent Events. By John Bowles, Eq. 8vo. 6d. Dew 
brett. 1793- 

This pemphlet fhould have been termed ‘ John verfus Bowles,’ 
or ‘a Recantation of the political Errors of John Bowles, elq.’ 
e—In his former pamphlet Mr. Bowles exprefles himfelf in the fole 
lowing ftrong terms, relative to the inteiference of one nation in 
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the jnternal government and domeftic concerns of another, whick 
he juftly ftigmatizes as an intolerable ac of tyranny. 


« Tt is effential, fays Mr. Bowles, to a free and independent 
fiate to be fubject to no foreign controul or influence whatever, in the 
regulation of its domeftic affairs; and if by the introduction of a _ 
foreign force the government of a country were to be changed or 
modelled, by what means could the people free themfelves from 
the dominion neceffarily refulting from fuch inteference ? Would 
it be prudent to rely on the generofity and difintereftednefs of the 
power at whofe mercy they lay to abandon all views of ambition 
and avarice, and to relinquifh the opportunity of aggrandizement 
which had been thus acquired? wouid the pretence of affording 
affiftance in recovering their liberty, be a fufficient fecurity that no 
advantage fhould be taken of the dependent fituation to which 
they had been by that very affiftance reduced ? No, they would 
foon difcover that their generous friends, who were ready enough to 
liberate them from their own government, would be as ready to 
fubjftitute in its place, the intolerable dominion of a foreign yoke.’ 


This argument is placed in a much ftronger light in another 
part of the pamphlet, in which it is afferted, that for any nation 
to attempt to legiflate or eftablifh a government for another, is an 
affront to every free ftate whatever. 


€ Nor can it be confidered in any other light than as aggref- 
fion againft the tranquillity, the honour, the rights, and the ine 
dependence, of every other fate.’ 


Thefe fentiments, however well they might be adapted to the 
former ftate of affairs, do not, it feems, fuit the prefent views of 
Mr. Bowles’ employers. ‘This pamphlet is, therefore, publifhed 
to fay—‘ That to freath the /word, before the prefent power of 
France is completely demolijbed, before it is deftroyed root and 
branch,’ would’be bafenefs ‘ on the part of Great Britain,’ in - 
¢ withdrawing herfelf from the confederacy of which fhe forms a 
part, and of which fhe ought to be the animating foul.’ Even 
the monarchical conftitution of 1791, andthe planof Dumourier, are 
entirely condemned by our author, and nothing lefs will do than 
¢- the reftoration of that drz‘/iant and vigorous monarchy, fo long 
the pride anid adoration of the people.’— Alas ! we remember the 
time, when to have fpoken thus of the diabolical defpotifm of the 
old government of France, would have been deemed a /idel in 
Britain ! 


Thenghis on » the Caufes of the prefent Failures. 800. 6d. John- 
fon. 1793. 

This pamphlet before it reached us (notwithftanding the dili- 
gence of our collector in procuring thefe temporary publications) 
had. already run through one edition, aud if we are not utterly 
ey miftakeg 
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miftaken in our conjectures, it will have a more extenfive circula- 
tion than any poblication of the kind within our memory. It is, in- 
deed, highly valuable and interefting to’every clafs of fociety.— 
It will amufe the politician, and inftruét and inform the mer- 
chant and the tradefman. It poffleffes the profound information of 
Dean Tucker, with a better and more animated ftyle. 

To attempt any abftra&t of its contents would be no favour to 
ur readers, as we fhould deform inftead of elucidate— Let it fu 
fice to fay that the author with great fagacity inquires into the 
ftate of the nation previous to the prefent crifis, and into the 
foundations of that profperity which the country then experienced. 
The nature of the paper credit is inveftigated with uncommon 
acutenefs and judgment. ‘The political ftate of Great Britain is 
examined with much candour from the conclufion of the Ameri~ 
ean war; and the real caufes of the increafe of our manufactures 
pointed out. The cauies of the increafe of the African, Amerie 
can, and Weft India trades, are alfo laid open. 

Our author appears, on the whole, a friend to paper credit, 
and certainly ftates many unqueftionable advantages arifing from 
it. “The operation of war upon the paper credit of a nation, is 
illuftrated by many new and curious obfervations. From this 
part we fhall prefent our readers with a fhort extract, only premi- 
fing that its full force can hardly be feen in a disjointed ftate, and 
fevered from the chain of arguments with which it is conneéted. 


* Though purporting to be a mere perfonal fecurity, a bill of 
exchange is univerfally received as a fign of property ; and pre~ 
fuppofes a degree of ftability in the drawer of it, adequate to the 
amount. — Whatever therefore tends to diminifh the value of property 
in general, tends to diminifh the credit of bills of exchange: for 
although the perfons liable may have been competent to the per- 
formance of their engagements under the exifting circumftances 
at the time they entered into them, itis evident they may be rene 
dered unable to fulfil them by the depreciation of their property 
in confequence of fubfequent events.—Hence, in all cafes of 
public commotion, a general impreffion is made unfavourable to 
paper circulation; and this is again increafed beyond meafure by 
obferving the actual effeéts produced by a war, not only on every 
particular branch of commerce, but upon almoft every different 
{pecies of property. For inftance, the bills drawn in the Weft 
Indian iflands derive their principal credit from the idea that the 
perfons who iffued them are pofieffed of confiderable eftates there; 
fo that in cafe it fhould be neceffary to call upon them, they will 
be able to difcharge the amount. But one of the probable con- 
fequences of a war is, that thefe iflands may be captured by the 
énemy. The actual value of thefe eftates is, therefore, confider- 
ably diminifhed ; and the credit of the owner, and confequently 
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that of his circulating bills, finks in proportion. The fituation 
of the manufacturer is yet more critical ; the enormous expence 
of his buildings and machinery, the aflonifhing number of work. 
men employed by him, amounting in fome inflances to feveral 
thoufands, the conftant payment of duties, and the purehafe of 
yaw materials, pour out his property aaily, with the rapidity of 
an immenfe torrent, which can only be fupplied by a perpetual 
and adequate influx. Of this he 1s deprived by the war, which 
clofes the market for his commodities, or pofitively prohibits his 
fale. From that moment, the very property which he lately con- 
fidered as his capital and his riches, producing to him a princely 
revenue, becomes not only unproduttive, but an expence and an 
incumbrance upon his hands.—Even thofe perfons whg may be fup- 
pofed to be the moft effectually fheltered from the effects of the 
calamity, often feelingly partake in its confeguences. Eftimating 
his property at the value it bore a few months fince, a ftock- 
holder may have entered into pofitive engagements, which at that 
time he conceived himfelf able to make good; but whén he is 
called“upon to fulfil them, he finds that by the fall of the funds 
he is unexpeétedly deprived of perhaps a fourth part of his capi- 
tal ; and that at a feafon when no poflible help is to be obtained 
from any other quarter. ‘The value of every different fpecies of 
property being thus inevitably reduced, the fign of that property 
alfo finks in the fame proportion. Butthe leaft diminution of full 
and perfect confidence, is the total deftrution of paper credit— 
unlike a piece of fubftantial coin, a bill of exchange is of no va- 
lue, unlefs it be negotiable for its full amount, nor is there any 
medium between the receiving it for the value it purports to bear, 
and its abfolute and final rejection. 

‘ Perhaps at no period was the commerce of thefe kingdoms fo 
critically circumftanced, as at the commencement of the prefent 
war. The difturbances on the continent had afforded an opportu 
nity of aggrandizement, which had been improved by the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of this country with equal fkill and avi 
dity. ‘The popular idea that the purpofes which the minifter had 
in view were incompatible with a war, and the apparent uniformity 
of his determination to avoid all interference with continental dif 
fentials, gave rife to a degree of confidence, which had extended 
the trade of Great Britain far beyond what it had been at any for- 
mer period. ‘That confidence had even afforded an opportunity 
for enterprize and adventure, in which mercantile inen are per- 
haps of alt others the moft apt to indulge—Hence undertakings 
were begun without fubilantial capitals, and being once engaged 
in, were obliged to be fupported by a circulation of paper, which 
exceeded what was requifite for the legitimate purpofes of com 
merce, and rendered any interruption {till more dangerous. In 
this fituation an aJarm at length took place. Its fymptoms were 
: apparenta 
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fpparent. Act the firft fuggeftions of war, a thoufand apprehen- 
fions arofein the mind of the trader. The difappointment of his 
due returns ; the dangef of the failure of foreign houfes; the 
fafety of our Weft Indian poffeffions; the fear of internal coms 
motion=—all confpired to deftroy the genéral confidence in that 
miode of intercourfe on which the commerce of the country fo ins 
timately depended. The faith in negotiable paper inftantly dimi- 
nifhed ; fpecie again rofe to its full itandard ; and the difceunt of | 
bills at any remote date, was effected with difficulty. Thefe were 8, 
fuficient indications of the confequences that would enfue from at he 
open declaration of hoftilities. War was, however, determined i 
upon, and the fcerie of comthercial havoc immediately begun. it 
Sufpicion took the place of confidence, and occafioned the very ha 
evils which it dreaded. Houfes of high mercantile character, but Ai 
of widely extended connexions, were obliged to flop paymevts A ii 
With the fupporting trunk fell the dependent branches ; and the ihe 
failures of the capital were neceffarily accompanied by many others : 
throughout every trading town in the kingdam. ‘The infolvency 
of the merchant led on the ruin of the manufafeurer, and by his 
misfortunes a large portion of the labouring clafs of the commu~ 
nity are now deprived of the only employment, which by educa- 
tion and habit, they are capable of exercifing.’ 

After purfuing the inveftigation with equal ability, he adds: i i 

‘ There are fome, perhaps, that may attempt to account for } 
the prefent calamities, by attributing them entirely to the wild 
f{peculations of induftry, and the improper extenfion of paper ne 
gotiation. But folitary inftances of mifcondu€ will not account 
for national difafters. Uninfluenced by the caufes before ftated, 
the unfuccefsful enterprizes of a few daring advencurers, would 
on this as on former occafions, have been confined in their operaa 
tion to the ruin of themfelves, and thofe with whem they weré 
immediately conneéted : but where is the rank of fociety that does 
not feel the effects of the prefent fhock ? Had the returns in bills 
and produce, received from abroad, been convertible into fpecie 
as heretofore, there is every reafon to believe, that many perfons 
who are now obliged to folicit indulgence from their creditors, or 
to refign the management of their concerns into other hands, would 
have been enabled to make good their engagements, To ftop the 
circulation of the blood, is as fatal as to exhauf the veins. Situ. 
ated as we were with refpect to continental politics, the trader had Hs 
perhaps a right to prefume that the commerce of this country We 
would remain uninterrupted ; and this idea was firesgthened from ie 
time to time by the national fentimenr, and By d+claracions from 
the minifter to the fame effec. Who was to toretee from thefe 
grounds that the commerce of Great Britain was fhortly to be fa- 
Grificed to the fhutting up of the Scheldt ?? 
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The condué of the bank is next animadverted on with fome 
feverity ; and the author adds, ¢ what are we to expect from the 
claims of friendthip, while the minifter holds owt an inducement. 
of upwards of 10 per. cent. by anew loan ?’ 

He next inquires into the means of putting a ftop to the pro- 
_ grefs of thefe calamities, viz. by temporary expedients, and mer- 

cantile aflociations—Many judicious hints are fuggefted in this part 
of the pamphlet. The author then takes a broader field, and in- 
quires into the ftate of the national credit during the late war ; but 
fill perfifts in his idea, that confidering the circumftances of the 
nation, previous to the commencement of the prefent hoftilities, 
the paper credit of the nation was not unduly extended. | 


* Without the affiftance of paper credit, can it be pretended that 
the manufactures of Great Britain could have been circulated in fo- 
reign parts, or the produce of foreign parts been imported into 
Great Britain, even to one fifth of the extent that has aCtually taken 
place? or would the minifter have been enabled to exult monthly, 
and weekly, over the amount of his revenue? Either this felicity 
was ideal and vifionary, or being real and fubftantial, has been in- 
cautiofly undermined and overthrown. Whatever may be thought 
of our days of exultation, certain it is, there is nothing imaginary 
in our prefent calamities. They try the bone, and fearch to the 
marrow. Numbers, who but a few weeks fince might reafonably 
have expected to have been able to confole themfelves, under every 
poffible change of public affairs, with the certainty of a fufficiency 
to procure the conveniencies, and perhaps the elegancies of life, 
fink at once under the preffure of unforefeen misfortunes—or, if 
they yet look forward, it is only with dreadful apprehenfions of 
being dragged to perifh in the cold precinéts of a prifon, to gra- 
tify the caprice of a refentful creditor. Still more diftreffing, 
thefe misfortunes are often participated by a numerous family, 
educated to enjoy that competence which they long have been en- 
titled to expect, As the calamity defcends through fubordinate 
claffes, its victims, though lefs diftinguifhed, are more numere 
ous; and the poor difbanded mechanic fits amidft his weeping fa- 
mily, and curfes his ufelefs hands that are no longer able to pro- 
cure them food.’ 

The author further complains that the real obje? of the war is 
bid in myftery and uncertainty, and that its confequences it is impoffte 
ble to forefee, and hints at the probability of certain riwals in trade 
flarting up and depriving us of our exclufive advantages. 
” On the whole, we cannot too earneftly recommend this pam- 

phlet to the attentive perufal of the trading and manufacturing 
part of the nation, whofe caufe the author fo warmly and energe- 
tically pleads, 


| 
Mr. 
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Mr. King’s Third Letter to Thomas Paine, Author of the Rights of 
Man. 8v0. 6d. Riley. 1793. 


Mr. King is a writer of fpirit, and fhows independency of 
principle. This Third Letter 13 at leaft not inferior, in point of 
compofition, to the two former. 


Pr. 6 8)T tC. Ace 


an Elegy, Juppofed to be written in the Place dela Revoluticn, after 
the Murder of Louis XVI, By F. Clay. to. 1s, Deighton. 
1793¢ 
This is the moft miferable madrigal that the fubje& has yet 
produced ; witnefs the following lines— 


* Myfterious heav’n fuffer’d men 
To feal his mortal doom ; 

But who dare fay he was not {natcht 
To *{cape the wrath to come. 


Adieu! dear lord, whilft I have life 
And pow’r, thy fate I’ll mourn, 
*Tis all, alas! this feeble arm 
Is able to return. 


For boundlefs favours, by thy grace, 

_ Conferr’d upon thy foes, 

Ungratefully they paid your Jove, 
For which my forrow flows.’ 


Gower’s Patriotic Songfter ; or Loyalift’s vocal Companion: being a 
SeleGion of the moft approved conftitutional and loyal Songs, that 
have appeared from the various Affociations iu this Kingdom, for 
preferving Liberty and Property againft Republicans and Le- 
wellers. Together with fuitable Toafts and Sentiments. To which 
as added, two Soliloquies of the unfortunate French Monarch Louis 


XVI. and other poetic Pieces, on his Imprifonment and Executions 
12m0. 6d. Downes. 1793. 


This tuneful compilation profeffes to fupply the honeft affocia- 
tors againft republicans and levellers, with materials for the exer- 
cife of their loyal voices. We accordingly recommend it as a 
fuitable vade mecum for all tavern-goers, dinner-hunters, and 
church and king clubs, who happen to be gifted with ftentorian 
lungs, and feel themfelves capable of doing the poetry and the 
fubje&t proper juftice. The toafts are of a piece with the fongs, 
and the concluding foliloquies below criticifm. 


Verfes occafioned by the Death of the late unfortunate Louis the Six- 


teenth. By Fobn Macaulay, E/y. M.R.1.A. 400. 6d, Har- 
low. 1793. 


The Royal Irifh Academy, of which we fuppofe Mr. Macau- 
day to be a member, will derive no honour from the publication of 
C.R.N. Ar. (VIII.) May, 1793. I thefe 
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thefe verfes, whofe meiits, to fpeak the moft favourably of 
them, are of the negative kind. The author, like many.others, 
has been betrayed by his feelings into the imprudent meafure of 
writing poetry, but we can by no means congratulate him on his 
fuccefs in the prefent attempt. , 


/ L A W. 


Mr. Fuftice Afohurft’s Charge to the Grand Fury for the County of 
Middlejex. Folio, id. Stockdale. 1792. 


We feel no difpofition to diffent from the general principles 
contained in this Charge, which are no other in fact than the trite 
and well known theoretical maxims ref{pecting the excellence of 
the Britifh conflitution ; but we cannot approve any addrefs from 
a judge which has the {malleft tendency to inflame or influence the 
minds of a jury. However criminal the culprit may be, ftill juf- 
tice can hardly be faid to be impartially adminiftered when this 
is the cafe. : 


Fuftice toa Fudge. An Anfwer to the Fudges? Appeal to Fuftice, in 
Proof of the Blefings enjoyed by Britifh SubjeGs~ A Letter to 
Sir W. H. Afeburft, Knight; in Reply to bis Charge to the 
Grand Fury of Middlesex, in the Court of King’s Bench, Nov. 
19, 1792. 8wo. 3d. Ridgway. 1793. 

This is a fhrewd and farcaftic attack upon the learned author of 
the,preceding Charge, and expofes fome of the proceedings in our 
Jaw courts with confiderable acutenefs, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing extraéts. 


‘ Again, by the authority of Dr. Law, which is adopted by 
lord Lyttleton, in his Perfian Letters—<‘ It is certain that the 
whole power of the king of England cannot force an acre of land 
from the weakeft of his fubjeéts; but a knavith attorney will take 
away his whole eftate by thofe very laws, which were defigned for 
his fecurity. The jidges are uncorrupt, appeals are free ; and 
notwithftanding all thefe advantages, it is ufually Jester for a man 
to lofe bis right than to fue for it.’ I prefent, fir, the fentiments 
of authors of reputation rather. than argument, becaufe I have 
ever obferved men: of your profeflion to be extremely partial to 
authorities. In this paragraph you are pleafed to add, that ‘* the 
power of the crown on the one hand, and the liberty of the fubjeé 
on the other, are both effectually fecured, and at the fame time 
kept within their proper limits.” The power of the crown is in- 
deed ftrongly /ecured : — that its limits are defined, appears to be 
denied by the late far-famed vote of the houfe of commons— 
“* the power of the crown has increafed, is increafing, and ought 
to be diminifhed.’*——Whether ‘the liberty of the fubjeét be limited, 
we need not inquire ; every man, efpecially in thofe times, feels 
the forceful truth of the pofition ; whether it be fecured, let 

us 
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us afk the fufferers under pre/s-warrants, general warrants, the 
powers of an attorney-general, &c.’ 





* Next, with refpec&t to crimes——“* crimes,” (you fay), ‘* mutt 
not go unpunifhed,’” But in no country do fo many go unpunifh- 
ed, as in our own ; for inftance, Barrington, fixteen-ftring Jack, 
&c. &c. ‘* We may venture to boaft, that in the adminiftration of 
the criminal law, no nation has ever been fo careful of the lives and 
liberty of the fubje&.”? ‘This is nota technical, but indeed a real 
truth ; and a truth of forrow to the juft and the difcerning. ‘The 
public papers ftated the following cafes—April 17th, 1790. At 
the Old Bailey before lord Kenyon, a woman was indicted for 
ftealing a /awzn cap ; the evidence of theft was clear, and the poor 
creature trembled for her fate: when lo! the capturned out to be mu/- 
lin—verdi& not guilty. September, 1789 : Maria Morris was in- 
dicted at the Old Bailey for robbing her ready furnithed Jodgings; 
the robbery was proved, the goods were found at a pawn-broker’s, 
pledged by her ; the defence was, that fhe rented the qwhole hou/e 
for a year certain : ergo, Maria could not poffibly be guilty of rob- 
bing Jodgings ; fhe only robbed the whole houfe: Maria was legal- 
ly acquitted. 

‘I will ftate one other inftance—December 8, 1764. Balf and 
M’Quirk, leaders ofa hired mob at Brentford election, were con- 
victed of aiding in the murder of Mr. Clarke; after the trial, the 
prifoners’ counfel moved that there was a faw in the indiétment, 
and this was debated on the Monday following: when Mr. juf- 
tice Afton quoted the following reprimand from that great lawyer 
Hale :—** The picking out of flaws in indiftments, whereby juf- 
tice is evaded, is a fcandal to law, a degradation tojuftice, and 


a difhonour to Gad ;” and yet thefe cut-throats were again turn- 
ed loofe upon the public.’ 


A Charge to the grand Jury of the Court Leet for the Manor of Man- 
cheffer. Containing an Account of the internal Government of that 
Town; and of the Nature, Jurifdidion, and Duties of Court- 
Leets in general. Delivered at the Michaelmas Court, on the 15th 


of O&ober, 1788. By W. Roberts, E/fq. 8vo. 1s, Whieldon 
and Butterworth. 1793. 


This able Charge contains a very accurate account of the in- 
ftitution of the court leet, its conneétion with the fheriff’s torn 
as well as with the feffions, its obje&s, utility, and advantages. 
The great defect of itis, the want of power to enforce its decrees ; 
for its original authority was, we apprehend, derived from pere 
fonal influence, 
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A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Afylum for Female Orphansy 
before the Prefident and Guardians of that Charity, on Fridays 
April 19, 17933 being the Day appointed for a General Faft and 
Humiliation, on Account of the prefent War, By the Rev. Septi- 
mus Hodfon, M.B. evo. 15. Cadell. 1793. 


We recolle&t, fome years ago, a very fingular charge of pla- 
giarifm was bronght againft our author, and as fingularly defend- 
ed: for, inftead of publifhing the Sermon which was challenged 
as the pirated difcourfe, he publifhed azother, and laid the blame 
on his memory for havieg fomehow unaccountably introduced a 
long and remarkable paflage from Dr, Ogden into the fermon that 
was {aid to be ftolen. 

On the prefent occafion we muft do our author the juftice to fay, 
that we believe any fuch charge would be unfounded or unfair; 
for when men do fteal or. purchafe, it is generally matter much 
fuperior to what appears in this prodution. In the commence- 
ment our author feems exceedingly embarrafled, and uncer- 
tain whether he fhall preach or prophecy; but at length, difcard- 
ing the office which at firft, we imagined, he was about to under- 
take, of a commentator on the prophecies, he proceeds on the no 
lefs arduous enquiry, ‘ with what propriety we implore the bleff- 
ing of God on a ftate of warfare ;’ and, after fome egotifm, in- 
troduces the following remarkable paflage, which is certainly, to 
fay the leaft, rather ma/ apropos, on the prefent occafion ; 


. Neverthelefs, the hiftory of every country, ancient and mo- 
dern, is ftained with the detail of blood fhed upon pretences alto- 
gether different from thofe which I have now ftated. The wit of 
man has been employed to invent plaufible reafons to delude the 
multitude, whofe treafure was to be exhaufted, and whofe lives 
were to be facrificed; when, in faét, avarice, ambition, or pri- 
vate defigns againft public freedom, have been the only real caufes 
of erecting the bloody banner. On thefe occafions too, in every 
country a parade has been inftituted of religious folemnity; and 
impious invocations have been made to the Deity to fanétify hofti- 
lities waged againft reafon and nature. This unhappy ftate of 
warfare, which at no one time has been totally banifhed from ci- 
vilifed and Chriftian nations, forms one of the moft melancholy 
proofs, that the fpirit of our bleffed religion has not yet produced 
its full effect upon the hearts of mankind,’ 





‘ Bleffed be God, there has been found in all times a remnant 
of individuals who have glorified their Savjour, and i!luftrated the 
beauty of the evangelical difpenfation ! ! But I believe that this has 
been at no time a national chayatter, The politics of every nae 

tions 
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tion, whether the government has been free or abfolute, have al- 
ways been formed upon principles in no wife connected with reli- 
gion, and in many cafes dire&tly oppofed to it. Intereff is the 
pervading principle of politics; and good faith is preferved or 
broken as this principle points.’ 


The phrafe, * a remnant of individuals,’ founds a little fingular 
in our ears, 

After having got involved inthis difficulty, our /ub/ime preacher 
extricates himfelf, by ‘ thanking God, that we were forced into 
this conflié&.’ 

He proceeds to deferibe the French as a moft dreadful fet of 
banditti, and plunderers, ‘ who have taken an exception (he means, 
we apprehend, a Aking or affeGion) to all private property.’—-He 
expreffes dreadful apprehentions to the worthy inhabitants of the 
Borough and St. George’s Fields, of thefe terrible marauders com- 
ing to take their property, though furely there can be little ground 
for thefe apprehenfions, if what he afferts be true, that ‘ they 
(the French) have made the pofe/fon of it (property), a public 
crime worthy of death.’ Mr. Hodfon, however, we prefume, is 
in poffeffion of fome colleétion of the private decrees of the na- 
tional convention, as no fuch decree has ever come within the {cope 
of our notice. 

In the following fentence we appeal to our readers if there is 
either grammar or fenfe, and yet it ftands entirely unconnected 
both with what precedes and follows : 

_§ They have releafed us from the pity which a benevolent mind 
feels for the calamities even of an enemy, becaufe they have thrown 
efide the very nature and attributes of men in a ftate of cultivated 
fociety.’ 

‘ Tn the following fentence we have another private decree, and 
aifo a new verb introduced into the language.—* They have alfo 
fpared us the trouble of conffi@ing with fellow Chriitians, for that 
name they have rejected, &c.’ After ail thefe crimes, however, 
our profound preacher finds out ‘ that they form no ju/ifiable caufe 
of war on our part,’ and he declares himfelf under mott tremend- 
ous fears, € left our own national offences fhould intercept the fuc- 
cefs which otherwife we may fo reafonably expect.’ The princi- 
pal of thefe offences, on further examination, turns out to be that 
curfed democratic {pirit which every now and then peeps gut 
among us. 

It would be an endlefs tafk, and greatly exceed our limits, to 
point out the jnnumerable blunders of this wretched farrago.— 
But we cannot conclude without noticing a wew mode of puffing, 
which our author appears to have introduced. It is well known 
that moft of the public charities in the metropolis are converted 
gato public exhibitions, where the populace pay their money for 
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an oratorical difplay as much as at a theatre. ‘On certain occas 
fions, therefore, when the-curiofity of the public becomes more 
Janguid than ufual, the-chaplain, and a few friends of the charity y 
meet together in acommittee, and publith a vote of thanks, &c. 
in the newfpapers.—What would the public think if the managers 
of Covent Garden, or Drury Lane, were to return public thanks 
to an author for the of? excellent farce, which had lately been per 
formed at their theatre? 


The Death of his moft Chrifian Majefty Louis XVI. confidered. A 


Sermon preached in the City of New Sarum, on Sunday, February 
10, 1793. By the Rev. John ddams. 8vo. 6d. Matthews. 


1793- 3 
Unaflifted by the title-page, the reader would find a difficulty 
in fuppofing this tobe a fermon. It breaks out thus— 
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* Blood! blood! is a moft tremendous found !—~O that our ears 
were ftopped from hearing of blood !— but they are not, and I 


fear never will be.’ 


The reverend writer afterwards takes a text, very faitable for 
fuch a.difcourfe as he has announced, from Genefis xlix, verfes 6 
and 7, but prefently tells us he only means this as ‘ a fit. motto to 
the fubje&t on which he propofes to treat.” Then follows what 
might, if found in a newfpaper, be confidered a decent fort of 

olitical lucubration, in which the author infifts, on’what all the 
world allows, the unfitnefs, the cruelty, and the impolicy of the 
French king’s execution. The following extra& will afford our 
readers a fpecimen of this curious kind of fermon-writing : 


¢ With regard to the late French monarch’s character, but little 
ean be faid with precifion, at prefent; it appears, however, from 
the whole of his reign, which commenced May the roth, 1774, 
that he was more humane than moft of his predeceffors. His dife 
pofition and temper was fuch as greatly favoured the revolution. 
He was not a profound politician, or a man of ftern refolution; he 
evidently was alternately rafh and timid, and therefore not capable 
of fucceeding in his principal fchemes. Ever fince the commence+ 
ment of the revolution it was confpicuous that he was not able to 
Support himfelf with dignity in the convulfed ftate of his kings 
dom ; and to all who were folicitous for his prefervation, he gave 
repeated caufe to fear that he was not capable of conducting hime 
felf in fuch a manner as to avoid an untimely death. His fuppofed 
prevarication and perjury are afferted at a time when paflion and 
prejudice have fo much influence in fwaying men’s judgment, that 
it is abfolutely improper to decide at prefent.on that head ; and: 
indeed a full and correét charaéter is not now to be obtained, and 
erhaps will not be for fome years. The moft glaring inftance of 
taeeioor in him, was his engaging againft this country in the Ame- 
rican 
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fican war, and which eventually has accomplifhed his ruin. Whilft 
the philofophers at home were teaching the people the theory of 
a revolution, his army in America were learning the art of putting 
it in practice.—If we confider him through his clofe imprifonment 
to the time of his death, he fhewed refignation, humility, great 
filial affetion, and regard for religion ; in fhort, he behaved through 
the whole with great propriety, in his fitaation, and has hereby 
left an impreffion, much in his favour, on the minds of moit peo. 
ple, if not all.’ 


A Sermon, preached in the Parife Church of St. Laurence Jewry, bes 
fore the Right Hen. the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, ow 
Sunday the 6th of Fan. 1793, being the Day of facramental Qua- 
lification for the chief Magiftracy of the City of London. By rhe 
Rev. Tho. Rob. Wrench, M. A. Chaplain to bis Lordfhip. ato. 
Thefe fermons are generally publifhed as a matter of courfe, and 

are {carcely a fair objeé&t of criticifm. ‘That before us has little in 
it either to commend or to difapprove. The matter is trite, and 
the language is remarkable neither for beauties nor defe&ts. The 
text is from Deut, vi. 3. and the fubjett is the general utility of 
religion in the concerns of civil life. 


44 Sermon preached at Fitz-Roy Chapel, on Occafion of the general 
Faft, appointed to be held ou Friday the 19th Day of April, 1793, 
Sor imploring the Divine Blefiing on bis Majefty’s Arms by Sea and 
Land. By the Rev. R. A. Bramley, B. D. Minifter of that Cha- 

pel. gto. 1s. Dilly. 1793. 

This is the firft fermon we ever remember to have feen advera 
tifed under the exprefs title of ‘ No Peace.’ A certain perfon, 
whofe example and precepts Mr. Bromley feems, upon this occa 
fion at leaft, to have rather forgotten, exhorts us to /ove our ene- 
mies, to do good to them that hate us, and to pray for (not againit) 
thofe who def/pitefully ufe us and perfecute us. 

From the happy fpecimens which we exhibited in our laft Re- 
view of Mr. Bromley’s oratorical powers, and particularly in that’ 
figure which is called the wuintelligié/e, the majority of readers will 
conceive him to be no imrpoper pefon to raife a war-hoop, and in 
this they will not be difappointed. Our author black-balls poor 
Jezebel and the French, in the fame elegant language in which he 
panegyrifed Mr. Weit.—* To compa for peace with queen Jeze- 
bel, would have been to exclude Samaria and al! Ifrael from en- 
joying it.” — He finds out that ‘ the war into waich we are now 
thrown,’ is * brought on’ by principles perfectly fimilar to thofe 
of Jezebel (that is sdo/arrous principles), for * they pre/ume on the 
femblances of reafon and philofophy.’ He fpeaks of * the ufurpa- 
tion of wi/d controul,’ (a {pecies of controul we profefs perfectly 
mew to us) ; of * confequences ufdeniable in their facts ;’ of * mi- 

4 {eries 
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feries authenticated to be undergone ;’ 5’ of a moral creation.’ Hé 
4s for nourifhjng the country in which we live ;’ and * embracing’ 
ally the opportunities of {peaking on public affairs which are put in 
his way by the command of the executive power,’ &c. &c. 

The matter of this fermon is quite on a par witli the ftyle. Mr. 
Bromley has a ftrong inclination to convert the late defeat of Du- 
mourier into a miracle. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Minor Fockey Club, or, a Sketch of the Manners of the Greeks: 
8vo. 25.6d. Farnham. 1793. 


An avowed imitation of a late publication, containing much 
nonfenfe and ribaldry, and exhibiting characters which, if any 
other than the creatures of the author’s brain, muft be totally un- 
known to any of our refpectable readers. 


An Addrefs to the Faculty, and the Public, on the Expediency of eftas 
blifoing a Fund, for the Benefit of the Widows and Orphans of 
Medical Men, in the Counties of Durham and Northumberland, 
and the Town of Newcaftle upon Tyne. By F. Glenton, Surgeon. 
$vo. 1s. Symonds. 1792. 


We can only with well to the defign and the objects of this truly 
judicious and benevolent Addrefs. 


Louifa Matthews. By an Eminent Lady. 3 Vols 12m 95. 
Lackington. 1793. 


The authorefs of this production, if we regard the inaccuracies 
of it, is, we fufpecét, not mach entitled to the appellation ofemi- 
nent. Her novel, as ufual, exhibits the moft perfeét virtue, and 
the moft confummate vice; charaéters which, we apprehend, are 
little calculated for initiating her readers in a knowledge of real 
life.. Dukes, marquiffes, and noble ladies, are fcattered with un 
bounded profufion through her work; while a damfel run away 
with, perfidious friends, and dying lovers, complete the groups 
The heroine, after being the object of univerfal admiration, en 
counters the moft poignant diitrefs; but is at length, in frit pot< 
tical juitice, made completely happy. 





